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PREFACE 


ONcE you have made and planted a rock garden you 
will never lose interest in this fascinating branch of 
gardening. Even ina rockery of a few square yards it is 
possible to grow a most interesting collection of alpine 
plants, for many of them are miniature, they take up 
little space, they are of low and compact growth and the 
interest they afford is out of all proportion to their 
stature. In fact the smaller they are the more do we 
treasure them. 

The purpose of a rock garden or rockery is to enable 
us to provide the mountain flowers, those that have 
their homes on the alpine heights of the world, with 
such conditions that they will flourish despite our trying 
winters with their alternating periods of frost and ex- 
cessive rainfall. While some of them are troublesome 
and need special soil mixtures or certain positions in 
the rock garden, most of them, certainly a larger number 
than the average amateur will be able to grow, are easily 
managed if the information in this book is acted upon. 

The profusion with which many of these low-growing 
plants blossom in spring and early summer, and the way 
in which they manage to thrive where other plants would 
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scarcely exist, must always be a matter for wonder and 
delight. 

When the beginner has mastered the cultivation of 
those that are specially recommended to him in one of 
the chapters he will without doubt be so keenly interested 
as to wish to make a further selection from the additional 
lists which are given. 

Mr. S. Arnott, Mr. A. Osborn, and the Rev. S. H. 
Hare have contributed a few of the chapters. 


Ho. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Glamour of the Rock Garden 

THE delight of watching a rock garden or rockery gradu- 
ally take shape and become filled with low masses of 
alpine flowers that spread and spread until they fill all the 
nooks and crannies with rivulets of bloom and, over- 
flowing, flood the miniature valleys with enchanting 
colour as spring and early summer come round—this 
delight can be appreciated only by those who have actu- 
ally carried out the work and themselves have built a 
rockery or have closely supervised its building in their 
own gardens. 

The work of building is fascinating, it affords scope 
for imagination, it is not arduous unless the rock garden 
is an extensive one and large boulders are used in its 
construction, and it gives great pleasure when planted 
and filled with the mountain flowers. 

Within a few square yards of ground it is possible to 
have a representative collection of alpine plants, for most 
of them take up little room, and owing to the broken un- 
dulating surface of the rockery numerous little pockets, 


bays, nooks, and crevices are fashioned that provide 
a™ 1 
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room for many more than could be planted on level 
ground of equal area. It is possible to find room for 
those that like the sunshine and for those that prefer the 
shade; here and there the rocks will rise boldly in masses 
and cast shade during part of the day, providing places 
in which those that need coolness and moisture are per- 
fectly at home. 

The general height of the rock garden will naturally be 
governed by the width of the ground. If the site is only 
two or three yards wide it is not wise to build too high, 
otherwise the banks will be very steep and there will be 
little bulk of soil behind them; in such conditions the 
plants may suffer from drought during ahot, dry summer, 
and that is one of the things they cannot withstand. 
These alpine plants need perfect drainage in winter and 
an abundance of water in spring and early summer when, 
in their natural habitats, the snows are melting and the 
mountain rivulets become swollen to rushing torrents. 

The ways in which a small rock garden can be con- 
structed are illimitable. It may be simply a low mound 
of soil broken here and there by bold groups of out- 
cropping rocks such as one may see on many a mountain 
slope in the highlands of this country. A winding path 
may intersect it, and where it rises an opportunity is 
given to make a flight of steps flanked on either side by a 
rough stone wall, “built dry,” that is to say, without 
mortar, the space between the stones being filled with 
soil in which many plants will flourish. 
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The builder with higher flights of imagination will 
not be content with less than a miniature mountain 
range with its peaks and pinnacles, its bold rocky head- 
lands, its precipices, rock-strewn gorges, little valleys 
and gentle slopes that lead to the lowland levels. Every 
crevice between the rocks may be filled with Saxifrage, 
or Primula, Stonecrop or Pink or other mountain flower 
beauties, and the little valleys may be exquisite green 
carpets of mossy Saxifrage. 

Some may like to make a pool among the rocks where, 
if it is open to the sunshine, miniature water lilies, flower- 
ing rush or water hawthorn may be grown. And round 
about the pool, kept moist with water that overflows 
from time to time, there may be a little bog garden, 
suitable home for the exquisite Himalayan Primula 
rosea, the pale yellow primrose from Sikkim, dwarf 
Marsh Marigold and many other flowers that love moist 
soil. In short, the rock garden offers illimitable possi- 
bilities to the amateur gardener with a little imagination, 
who has memories of a holiday among the mountains 
and in his own restricted domain endeavours to arrange 
the rocks as Nature might have done and to plant the 
flowers that love to grow among them. 


CHAPTER II 
A Chat about Alpine Flowers 


THERE is some excuse for the amateur who, having seen 
a rock garden that was made and planted without regard 
to cost and full to overflowing with the loveliest flowers 
from the mountains of the world, comes to the 
conclusion that rock gardening is not for him. Yet, 
after all, the gardener who has an ideal, however unat- 
tainable, is much more likely to create a garden that 
will provide a congenial home for many rock and alpine 
plants, one that will look like a rock garden, too, than 
another who is without an ideal of any kind. 

Many a would-be rock gardener believes that the one 
thing which prevents him from possessing a really good 
rock garden is a short banking account; and, of course, 
if there is to be an initial outlay on a large quantity of 
rocks and alpine plants the cost will be very considerable. 
But money alone won’t make a good rock garden, and 
many beautiful alpines can be successfully grown and 
flowered without a large initial expenditure, provided 
that the gardener is in possession of something which, 
so far as the rock garden is concerned, is of more impor- 
tance than money—knowledge—and experience. The 
former is gained by study and the latter by practice. 
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Rock and alpine plants are marked by characteristics 
peculiarly their own, and a knowledge of the conditions 
which govern their lives in their natural homes is of 
immense importance for the right construction of a rock 
garden. No man can reproduce the grandeur of the 
Alps in his garden, or provide the weather of the moun- 
tains—the ice and snow, and the brilliant sunshine— 
but he can do something to provide underfoot, so to 
speak, conditions which will help his alpines to realise 
that they have not been bereft of everything that makes 
life possible to them. 


Characteristics of Mountain Flowers 


What, then, are the main characteristics of Alpine 
plants, and what are the soil conditions to which they 
are accustomed? It is, generally, and perhaps not 
unnaturally, assumed that the flower of an alpine is its 
most wonderful feature; the foliage is, as a rule, dwarf 
and insignificant, but the flowers are large, wonderfully 
coloured, and produced in such profusion as very often 
to hide completely the stunted tuft of leaves from which 
they spring. Yet, as a matter of fact, the real secret of 
an ‘‘alpine’s” life is its root; that little tuft of Saxifrage 
for example, has a marvellous root-system which pene- 
trates deep down into the soil, and it is a well-established 
fact that many high alpines which only show a small 
rosette of leaves above the ground, send down roots 
more than a yard long into the rock fissures below them 
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It is down there, well below the surface, that they are 
able to find that never failing supply of fresh moisture 
which is essential to their existence. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that in the preparation 
of a rock garden in which alpines are to grow, the pro- 
vision of a deep bed of soil where the roots will never 
lack fresh supplies of water is the main point to bear 
inmind. Everything else that has a place in the building 
of a rock garden must be subsidiary to the provision of 
the right conditions for healthy and vigorous root action. 
The real object of a rock garden is to give alpine plants 
the best possible chance of growing away from their 
natural environment; the artistic arrangement of the 
garden and the beauty of the general effect is really only 
secondary. It stands to reason that this must be so, if 
you think it out. 


Success not Dependent on Cost 


The gardener who, side by side with an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions governing the life of alpine 
and rock plants, can spend £100 on rock to build into 
his garden will naturally be able to produce a better 
effect than another who, without the means of obtaining 
natural rock of any kind, has to depend upon what he is 
able to get. But the actual joy of growing choice alpines 
will be the same for both. The placing of the rocks or 
stones has much to do with the supply of moisture to 
the roots of the plants, and unless they are set so as to 
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allow the rain water to pass easily into the soil, one of 
the principal reasons for their presence in the rockery 
is lost. 

Let every maker of a rock garden have his ideal of 
what his rockery ought to be; let him know what sort of 
soil to use, how every rock and stone ought to be set— 
in short, let him understand what each alpine plant 
that he wants to grow has the right to look for and to 
find. 

The actual result will, no doubt, fall far short of what 
was aimed at, but many choice and beautiful plants will 
be found to thrive and flourish ; and imagination, which 
the ideal in his mind has set in motion, will play no 
little part in helping to transform the crude representa- 
tion of natural rockwork into the spurs, crevices, 
moraines, and sunny pastures of the mountain ranges. 


CHAPTER III 
Making a Start 


As a rock garden will last indefinitely without alteration 
except for the occasional replanting that may and will 
become necessary during the course of years, it is wise 
to build well and correctly. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant initial proceeding is to get rid of all weeds from the 
site or, at all events, to do so as far as is practicable. 
Once a troublesome weed gets well established in a rock 
garden its roots find their way underneath the rocks or 
stones, and if it is of a creeping kind, as the worst ones 
are, it creeps among the plants and causes no end of 
trouble. Often the only way to eradicate such a weed 
is to pull down, remake, and replant the portion that is 
affected. But there will be no danger of such an un- 
fortunate happening if all the roots of perennial weeds 
are searched for and destroyed when the site of the rock 
garden is dug over, and if care is taken to uproot all that 
are seen subsequently when they are few in number. 
One thing the rock garden plants must have and that 
is perfect drainage; lacking this anything else one may 
do for them will be largely in vain; if this is provided 
the amateur will find that most alpine plants are as 
easily grown as the familiar border kinds. If the rock 
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garden is to be built on heavy, clayey ground some 
artificial drainage is required; if the land is naturally 
gravelly or sandy artificial drainage is not necessary. 
Presuming that drainage has to be put in because the 
ground is clayey, the soil should be dug out to a depth of 
about twelve inches all over the site and taken away; 
the space is then filled with stones or broken bricks. 
Such a foundation will ensure that the bulk of the rock 
garden soil will be free from stagnant moisture during 


well-drained mound of soil 


the winter months. It is at that season that conditions 
are difficult for alpine plants; in their native habitats 
they lie dormant underneath a mantle of snow; here 
they are exposed to alternating periods of mild rainy 
weather and sharp frost which tries them severely; they 
do not mind the cold, but stagnant moisture round 
about them is harmful. Given free drainage, however, 
the plants are likely to come through the winter safely. 

In the management of certain choice kinds, especially 
those with thick woolly leaves, which are more liable 
to ‘damp off” than those with hard smooth leaves, it is 
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necessary to protect them from heavy rain in winter. 
This is done by a piece of glass raised three or four 


The margin of the rock garden should be an 
irregular one; it will not then have an 
artificial appearance 


a ag 3 “ay eS r 
, There should be plenty of room between the 


rocks so that the flowers may spread without 
being overcrowded 


inches above the ground by means of wires bent at the 
top so that they hold the glass securely; this method, 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS II 


while keeping rain off the plants, still leaves them 
exposed to the air which is essential. 

Many amateurs have the idea that in building a rock 
garden it is merely necessary to pile up the rocks one 
on top of another with as little soil as possible between 
them. That, however, is not the way to build. The 
roots of most alpine plants go deeply in search of the 
moisture which is essential to their well-being. There 
must be a substantial bank or mound of oil beneath the 
rocks, and if it is intended to set plant’ between the 
rocks there must be a layer of soil there also. Rocks 
are not necessary to the successful ma agement of 
alpine plants ; these can be grown just as wel ona raised 
mound of suitable soil. But there they would lack the 
charm that attaches to them when they are able to 
spread naturally among the rocks and fill the cracks and 
crevices with their dainty flowers. The rocks add to 
the charm of the scene and give interest and verisimili- 
tude to the display, but there must be a sufficient depth 
of soil underneath them which the roots of the plants 
can penetrate. 


CHAPTER IV 
Wrong Ways of Rock Gardening 


As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, no rock 

garden is exactly like any other, and it is unnecessary 
to follow any particular design; that is, indeed, generally 
out of the question because a plan for a rock garden has 
to be adapted to the site. The latter may be part of a 
hillside, an old quarry, a flat piece of garden, or a rough 
bank. It is obvious that as such widely different con- 
ditions prevail rock gardens must vary greatly in the 
way in which they are planned and planted. That 
makes the work all the more fascinating for there is 
nothing more satisfying than having a garden that is 
quite different from anyone else’s. When people plan 
a rose garden they usually choose from a few stereo- 
typed designs, but when they come to build a rock 
garden they may design it just how they will. 

There are, however, certain principles that must be 
recognised and put into practice if the result is to be 
satisfactory so far as the needs of the plants are con- 
cerned and if the rock garden is to have as natural an 
appearance as possible. 

As a rule, the fewer rocks the amateur uses the better 
pleased will he be when the work is finished if he be of 
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a discerning mind and has obtained some knowledge 
of his subject. There are many rock gardens built by 


How not to build—the worst possible way of 
arranging the stone 
amateurs, who are keen growers of flowering plants, 
that are perfectly hideous; if they appear to be satisfied 
with them that is because they know nothing about the 
subject. They choose the wrong kind of stones, they 


Another wrong way of building—the rocks are — 
too numerous and too crowded, leaving little 
room for soil 


arrange them in every way that is wrong and they make 
an indifferent choice of plants; the result of their labours 
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is a jumble of stones and soil, chiefly stones, in which 
no alpine plants would have a real chance of thriving. 
The worst possible stone for a rock garden is that 
white polished material commonly known as “‘marble’’; 
next in order of unsuitability is granite, a very hard 
stone that offers no roothold to the alpines, that is 
impervious to moisture and altogether unsuitable to the 
needs of plants. ‘Those who make use of flints and 
whitewash them are really beyond the pale. Such 
people luckily do not attempt to cultivate true alpine 


On the left: an incorrect way of making 

a ‘‘pocket’’—the roots of plants would 

be unable to reach the soil below. On 

the right: rock plant in crevice, its roots 
able to penetrate deeply 


plants; they plant such things as creeping jenny, double 
white Arabis, snow in summer or Cerastium, London 
pride and a few other rampant plants that would grow 
equally well on the level ground and would look far 
better there, they add a few ferns for variety and there 
you are—a rockery ! 
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Such a building is a travesty of the real thing and 
bears less relation to a garden of alpine flowers than the 
dog rose bears to the double roses that are budded on 
it—it is, in fact, not even distantly related. 

What then is the amateur gardener to do who would 
build a rock garden on a limited area of ground? Is it 
hopeless for him to attempt to make a real one, a garden 
that shall be a fair attempt to reproduce in miniature 
some of the natural features of the alpine heights, one 
in which he may hope to m*nage successfully some of 
the fairest of the mountain flowers? Not only is it not 
difficult, but it is easy; it is necessary, however, to have 
the right outlook and not to believe that any raised mass 
of stone and soil will do. 


CHAPTER V 
Hints on Building a Rock Garden 


First and most important of all it is necessary, in build- 
ing a rock garden, to choose a place that is fully exposed 
to the sunshine. It is true that some mountain plants 
need shade and moist soil, but if the building is correct 
such places will be provided as the work proceeds. 
Most alpine flowers love and need the sunshine and they 
will not flourish if planted in shady places. 

The building must be firm, thus we must begin at 
the bottom and on the outer margin so that the founda- 
tion will be sound; if the rocks or stones are not firmly 
embedded the plants can scarcely be expected to thrive. 
It has already been pointed out that drainage must be 
provided if the site of the rock garden is on heavy, 
clayey ground. When that is assured we may begin 
the work of laying the stones or rocks. 

If, when finished, the rock garden has a natural ap- 
pearance it may be counted a success; if it looks exactly 
what it is, an artificial, raised mass of soil and rock then 
it will fall far short of expectations. Most amateurs 
use too many rocks, and that fault will almost certainly 
give a bizarre and unnatural appearance to the garden 
unless the stones are arranged with the greatest care 

16 
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overhang one below, but a bold headland of 
this kind may be built here and there for 
effect 


It is not sufficient merely to place the rocks 
on the surface of a bank of soil: they must 
be embedded 
and with knowledge. There is no need to go to 
extravagant expense in this matter when a rock garden 
is being built on a small area; one load of stones will go 
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a long way if it is used to the best advantage. After all, 
a rock garden is a place for the cultivation of alpine or 
mountain flowers and is not designed to show off large 
masses of rock. It is perfectly true that some kinds 
of stone, especially if weathered through long exposure, 
are very beautiful and add considerably to the charm of 
the building; it is a better policy to buy a limited quan- 
tity of such stone and to use it sparingly than to buy 
several loads of less attractive material and use it lavishly. 

Before the actual building begins the owner must 


The rocks must be embedded to such a depth 
that not less than half is beneath the soil 


have in his mind a general idea of the ultimate form of 
his rock garden, whether it is to be merely a natural 
slope broken with masses of outcropping rock, whether 
it shall be built high, and its surface scarred with deep 
hollows, or if a paved path shall meander through it, or 
if there is to be alittle pool or pond. These things must 
be decided in advance, otherwise the rock garden runs 
the risk of being featureless and ordinary. 
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Even a simple terrace rockery is interesting 

when planted with “ alpines,’’ but the effect 

may be commonplace if the pieces of stone 
are of uniform size 


74, 


If a paved path runs through'the’rock garden 
the edges should be broken{up {in this way 


The stone on the left is not set firmly, and in 
time will give way: it needs to be supported 
as is shown on the right 
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In building a rock garden it is a good plan to use the 
stones as you would use plants in filling a flower border— 
group them in masses. If they are scattered throughout 
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PS Ne a 
If steps are built in the rock garden they 
should be as informalas possible, with chinks 
here and there in which plants maybe set 


the length and breadth of the site the finished building 
will lack distinction; it will be of monotonous evenness, 
there will be nothing to catch the eye and it must look 
very commonplace. If, on the other hand, some of the 
rocks are massed boldly here and there, those masses 
will stand out conspicuously; they will not only be seen 


Formal steps look altogether,outjof place in 
arock garden and detract from its charm 


to the fullest advantage, but by contrast the others will 
gain in value. Even a cartload of rock or stone will be 
sufficient to build a rock garden of outstanding interest 


HOW TO ARRANGE THE ROCKS 2 


if some of the largest stones are grouped in bold masses 
instead of being frittered away, as it were, all over the 
available ground. 


Showing spacesjleft between the stones,'so 
that the plants’ roots can reach the soil 
beneath ; 


It is a great advantage to have a few large rocks; if 
they are all of the same size and shape it will be extremely 
difficult to build a rock garden of distinction. The only 


Section through path in the rock garden 
showing drainage and the position of the rock 
edging 
way then is to build up a few promontories, using several 
of the rocks together, and then it is not an easy matter 
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to build firmly. A few large stones of irregular shape 
are far better than a large number of others of the same 
shape and size. 

If the rocks are simply laid on top of a mound of soil 
they will not show to advantage and the plants will not 


In planting horizontal crevices it is advisable 
to set the plants as the building proceeds, 
otherwise the work will be difficult 
benefit from their presence. A sound rule is that al- 
most every rock or stone should be buried to about 
half its depth. It will then remain firm, it will have a 
~ natural appearance and will benefit the plants by keeping 
the soil about the roots cool and moist. 
Another detail of importance is to see that each large 
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piece of stone is placed on its broadest base; if it is a 
high, narrow stone don’t set it up on end, lay it on its 
side and embed it. Here and there, of course, for the 
sake of ensuring a varied outline, a rock may be set up 
on end to form a pinnacle if such is necessary to com- 
plete the scheme in view, but generally that sort of thing 
is better avoided. Above all, aim at building a natural 
rock garden, so that when it is complete it will look as 
though it had almost “grown” there. That end will be 
achieved if care is taken to arrange the rocks as the 
owner might expect to have seen them on some moun- 
tain side. 

In building it is necessary to fill in behind the rocks 
thoroughly with soil; the roots of many alpine plants 
descend deeply in search of moisture and it is essential 
that there is soil all the way from the front of the rock 
crevices to the mass of soil at the back. 

If the rocks are built steeply on a narrow base it is 
obvious that there can be little soil beneath and among 
them, and alpines planted there are almost certain to 
perish from drought. A fair mass of soil beneath and 
behind the rocks is essential, Before he starts to place 
the rocks the amateur will find it wise to arrange the 
soil roughly of the shape the rock garden is to be; as 
the work proceeds it will be altered in detail, but the 
general scheme will remain. 

As he sets the rocks he will find it an easy matter to 
make little bays here, little “pockets” there, to leave 
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spaces between the rocks elsewhere—all these are 
necessary for the well-being of the plants. The rock 
garden is built to enable alpine flowers to be grown 
there, and suitable places, therefore, must be made for 
them. As some kinds need shade from the midday sun, 
“pockets”? must also be arranged for them on the shady 
side of some of the largest rocks. Here and there will 
be rock ledges; some of the alpines, if planted imme- 
diately behind a rocky ledge, will spread and their 
trails of leaf and flower will hang over the edge with 
delightful effect. 

In setting up rocks one on top of another to form a 
“headland,” care should be taken to place soil between 
them so that plants set in the chinks or crevices will not 
perish for lack of moisture, but will find soil connecting 
the mouth of the crevice with the buik behind. 

Rock garden flowers rarely look better than in a nar- 
row space between the rocks where they form perfect 
miniature rivulets of blossom. Flattish stones set one 
above another in the form of stepping stones on a 
gently sloping bank of soil also look very well when 
plants put in the soil between the “steps” are in 
bloom; they furnish a cascade of delightful colour. 

As his work progresses the builder will find that he 
can introduce many little special features of the kind 
described; he will certainly do this if he knows the 
plants he has to use, determines where they would look 
best, and provides for them accordingly. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Choice of Rock or Stone 


OnE of the first matters to be decided is what kind of 
rock or stone is to be used in building the rock garden. 
Before coming to a decision it is wise to make inquiries 
in one’s own district to ascertain if a supply of suitable 
local stone is available. If such can be obtained a con- 
siderable saving will be made, for stone transported from 
a distance costs a good deal in carriage alone. 

It is not necessary to spend a great deal of money on 
stone; this detail of expenditure can be kept down to 
the minimum if necessary. It ought, however, to be 
pointed out that it is far better to buy one load of really 
first rate stone than several loads of inferior material 
merely because the latter is more easily obtained or be- 
cause it costs less per load. It is not the quantity of 
stone used in the rock garden that matters, but the way 
in which it is arranged and the effect it produces. 

The most beautiful of all stone for the rock garden is 
the weathered limestone that can be obtained from 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and other districts. For 
countless years it has been exposed to the weather; the 
wind and the rain, the frost and the snow of centuries 
have helped to make it what it is, a perfect example of 
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natural stone; they have beaten it into the most fas- 
cinating shapes, they have hollowed out little crevices 
sufficiently deep to make a home for some of the rock 
garden plants, and the colour, a warm grey, sets off 
flowers of almost any tint to the best advantage. Obtain 
such stone if you can and are able to afford it; spend the 
available money on one ton of this rather than on three 
or four tons of anything else. 


Sandstone is Popular 
Sandstone is the next best material for rock garden 
building; it is softer than limestone and more liable to 
crumble from the disintegrating effects of alternating 
periods of frost and rain, but if it is weathered it will last 
for a long time. Millstone grit, a form of sandstone, 


is also to be recommended. 


Large Pieces of Stone are Best 

The amateur should, if possible, obtain a limited 
number of large pieces of stone rather than a large 
number of small ones; he will find that they can be used 
to much better advantage in building. 

An artificial stone called Pulhamite is manufactured 
by a firm whose name it bears; it resembles sandstone 
in appearance and has been used largely in constructing 
rock gardens throughout the country; it stands the 
weather well and has given every satisfaction. 

We have now to consider the case of the amateur who 
wishes to make a real rock garden yet is unable to afford 
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any considerable expenditure on stone. He can make 
quite a presentable rock garden at slight cost, and if he 
follows the instructions given elsewhere in this book he 
will be able to succeed with a large number of real 
alpine plants; his creation will in no way resemble that 
hideous conglomeration of stones and ferns and creeping 
jenny that, alas ! too often passes for a rockery. 

He must obtain the largest pices of stone of any kind 
that he can; these are often to be got from the yards of 
the local council or odd pieces may be picked up ata 
local nursery. The more irregular they are the better. 
Even large pieces of clinker can be pressed into service 
by the enthusiast who is determined to have a rock 
garden, but finds difficulty in procuring the right kind 
of stone; by the time he has finished with it, according 
to the instructions to be given in this chapter, the clinker 
will have been transformed into something that resem- 
bles a piece of sandstone. Let the beginner, then, collect 
all the large stones, large pieces of clinker, concrete, 
and masses of brick that he can and he will be well on 
the way towards the making of a rock garden that will 
give him immense pleasure. 

The stone and other materials used as stone must be 
set according to the instructions given in other chapters. 
When the rock garden is built its appearance will be 
anything but satisfying, but that is not the end. When 
the placing of the rocks is complete let the beginner 
prepare a mixture of cement and sand, using half and 
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half of these materials and mixing them with sufficient 
water to form a moderately thick liquid. Having 
moistened the rocks he takes this cement liquid and 
covers all the exposed parts with it, and before the 
coating is dry he must scatter sand on it freely. 

When all the rocks have been treated in this way and 
the sand and cement coating are dry, they will resemble 
sandstone, and no one who was not in the secret would 
believe that they had been built up of odds and ends of 
concrete, stone, masses of brick, and so on. With 
such “rocks” the amateur can build a very fair copy of 
a mountain chain, complete with heights and headlands, 
peaks, and precipices, valleys and stony banks, and 
among them all he may plant, with every hope of a 
successful issue, a representative collection of alpine or 
mountain plants. 


CHAPTER VII 


When and How to Plant 


Rock garden plants are cultivated in small flower pots 
by nurserymen; it is possible, therefore, to plant them at 
any time of the year, but September and March or April 
are the best months for this work. September is the 
most suitable time of all, for plants put in then have a 
chance of becoming established before winter sets in, and 
may be expected to provide a fair show of bloom the 
following spring. Not only that, but they will grow 
more freely in early summer than those planted in 
March—-April, and as a consequence they will still yield 
a finer display the following year than others planted 
in spring. 

Sometimes the small pots are so full of roots that 
these are matted together; they must be disentangled to 
some extent and that is not easily done without damage. 
Perhaps the best plan is to soak them in water for a 
quarter of an hour; it will then be found an easy matter 
to remove all the soil, thus leaving the roots free to be 
dealt with to the best advantage. 

It is a mistake to put rock plants in their permanent 
positions when the soil in the pots is dry; this ought to 
be well moistened thoroughly the day before planting 
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is to take place. It is also wise to water the plants after 
they are put in; that settles the soil round about the 
roots. Rock garden plants are set at such a depth that 
the uppermost roots are covered with half an inch or so 
of soil; it is unwise to plant them so deeply that the 
centre or heart of the plant is in danger of being buried. 
The soil must be made firm round about the roots. 
When the amateur comes to the task of planting in a 
horizontal crevice between the rocks he will find it 


Showing how soon the alpine plants will 

fill the spaces between the rocks and how 

unnecessary it is to use a large amount of 

stone 

difficult to insert the plants. Alpines intended for 
such places ought really to be put in when the rock gar- 
den is being built; the roots can then be spread out on 
the soil between the rocks and it is certain that they 
will run no risk of perishing through drought as may 
happen if they are planted near the mouth of the 
crevice. If they have to be put in after the rock garden 
is built, care should be taken to cover the roots with soil 
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and to place small stones firmly against the “‘collar” of 
each plant to keep it in position. 

Before putting in his plants the reader should ascertain 
whether they need any special kind of soil or position 
by referring to the lists towards the end of the book. 
If they need peat, stony loam, or gritty soil, for instance, 
a little of the bulk of the rock garden mixture should be 


It is necessary to make the soil firm in the 
crevices between the rocks 


scooped out with a trowel and the required compost 
putin. 

The appearance of the rockery is mprioved if the 
different kinds of plants are grouped together as far as is 
possible; if they are scattered from one end of the rockery 
to the other they will not provide such a striking display 
when at their best. For instance, a bold mass of rocks 
with silvery Saxifrages planted among them will be far 
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more attractive than if a varied collection of plants is 
arranged there. So, too, with the Pinks and Primulas, 
the Aubrietia and Alyssum, and others; group most of 
them near each other and use the remainder in various 
parts of the rockery, A stone ledge or rocky bank on 
which a single Aubrietia plant spreads its cascade of 
blossom will be attractive, but how much more fascina- 
ting would it be if half a dozen similar plants were 
grouped there. 


The Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum), ideal for 
partially shaded spot. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Kind of Soil to Use 


Ir is commonly supposed by those who have not tried 
to cultivate alpine plants that they cannot be grown 
successfully unless elaborate soil mixtures are prepared 
for them. It is true that certain rather difficult kinds 
need special soil mixtures, but most of those to be 
recommended to the amateur who has only limited 
opportunities for gardening will thrive in a compost that 
can be prepared with little trouble. 

Ordinary garden soil may be used to form the bulk 
of the mound or bank of soil on which the rockery is 
built, at all events it will do for the foundation. On top 
of it leaf mould and sand ought to be mixed in freely 
for it is there that the plants will be put in. The 
*‘ pockets” or bays which are made for the plants as the 
rock garden is built should be filled with such a compost 
as is commonly used for plants grown in flower pots 
under glass; it consists of equal parts of loam and leaf 
mould with a free scattering of sand. 

“Loam” is turf which has been stacked for six months 
or so and then chopped or pulled into pieces of varying 
size according to the kind of plant for which the soil is 
needed. But turf loam is expensive not only to buy 
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but to transport. Therefore, those who are unable to 
obtain it must make use of the soil in their gardens; it 
will do very well if leaf mould and sand are added freely. 

Those whose gardens are on light land will have no 
difficulty in providing suitable soil for most alpine 
plants; they have only to add some leaf mould and a 
little old turf and nearly all kinds will flourish. 

When an attempt is made to grow special alpines that 
need more than ordinary care the “‘pockets” should be 
filled with the special soil mixtures they need—mixtures 
which are referred to in the notes dealing with the best 
kinds of alpine plants later in the book. Most kinds 
like broken stone or grit in the soil and the beginner can 
scarcely go wrong in using this freely whether his ground 
is naturally heavy or light. 


CHAPTER IX 
Some Necessary Precautions 


It has already been pointed out that alpine plants are 
more likely to suffer from the effects of excessive mois- 
ture in winter than from cold. Some plants—a list of 
them is given on a later page—are so susceptible to 
winter damp that they are liable to perish unless pre- 
cautions are taken to protect them. This is done by 
means of a piece of glass fixed on wires a few inches 
above the ground in the way shown in the accompaning 
sketch; the wires are bent at the top so that the glass is 
held safely. It is chiefly those having woolly leaves 
and those from the highest altitudes that need this 
attention. | 

Other alpine plants, the rock Primulas, for instance, 
are liable to decay at the “collar” in winter, and it is a 
wise plan to surround them with broken stone chips 
which can be obtained from any nurserymen who 
specialise in rock garden plants. Such a soil covering 
is also beneficial in summer for it tends to keep the roots 
of the plants moist. 

In the autumn when tree leaves have fallen care 
should be taken to look over the rock garden for the 
purpose of removing leaves that have collected there; 
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if they are allowed to remain they may cause the loss of 
some of the choicer plants. 

Watering is usually necessary during the late spring 
and early summer months for it is then that alpine 
plants grow most freely; the melting snows provide 
them with an abundance of moisture in their natural 
homes, so the gardener must do what he can towards 
keeping the soil thoroughly moist at those seasons of 
the year. Weeds are often troublesome among the 


Alpine plants with woolly leaves and others 
that suffer from excessive wet should be 
protected by a raised piece of glass in winter 


rock plants; they ought to be destroyed as soon as 
noticed, for if allowed to spread some of them will prove 
a great nuisance and be difficult to deal with. 

Some of the vigorous plants commonly grown in the 
rock garden need to be pruned, otherwise they will 
spread too freely and if other choice kinds which spread 
scarcely at all are near them they may be overgrown and 
ruined. The best time to carry out the pruning is as 
soon as the flowers have faded. Plants that need this 
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treatment are Aubrietia, the golden yellow Alyssum 
saxatile, Cerastium or Snow in summer, Arabis albida 
and its double variety, Helianthemum or Sun rose, 
Dianthus caesius or Cheddar Pink and other free- 
growing Pinks, Mossy Saxifrage, and Iberis or evergreen 
Candytuft. All straggling growths should be cut off : 
in fact, the plants may be cut back so severely that they 
are reduced to compact tufts; if this is done in early 
summer immediately the flowers have faded the plants 
will soon make fresh growth, and by the end of the 
summer they will again have formed big masses which 
will be far more compact and shapely than they would 
have been had the plants not been pruned. All these 
plants become straggling and often bare in parts if they 
are not treated in this way and in that, condition they 
are not very presentable. 


CHAPTER X 


Bulbs for the Rock Garden 


IT is worth while planting a few bulbs in the rock garden, 
not only because the flowers of many of them open 
before the alpine plants are out, and so prolong the 
season of blossoming, but because those chosen for 
this purpose are more likely to thrive in the rock garden 
than anywhere else. Only the miniature bulbs are 
suitable and the rock garden provides just those sheltered 
little nooks they need. They thrive best in well 
drained loamy soil with which sand or grit has been 
mixed. 

The dwarf early flowering Irises make delightful 
little groups here and there in sheltered sunny corners. 
Some of the best of them are reticulata, with violet- 
purple, scented flowers ; histrio, lilac-blue and white; 
Danfordiae, yellow; and Krelagei, purple. 

There are some charming flowers among the minia- 
ture Daffodils, e.g., Angel’s tears, Narcissus triandrus; 
yellow and white Hoop-petticoat, Narcisus Bulboco- 
dium; cyclamen-flowered Daffodil, Narcissus cycla- 
mineus; and Narcissus minor and Narcissus minimus, 
two tiny flowers. ‘They, too, like a sheltered and fairly 
sunny place, though there must be a fair depth of well 
drained sandy, loamy soil beneath them. 
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The lovely pale blue Anemone blanda, and the deep 
blue Anemone apennina provide glowing patches of 
colour in spring; the roots should be planted in a sunny 
place and in soil with which leaf mould has been mixed. 
Here and there room might well be found for a few of 
the St. Brigid Anemones, gorgeous flowers in scarlet, 
crimson, rose, and mauve that must be in a place fully 
exposed to the sunshine; there, in mild weather, a few 
blooms are often open in winter. 


The Spring Star Flower 


The spring star flower, Triteleia uniflora, a lilac- 
purple beauty that is at its best in March or April does 
not mind shade, and room might well be found for a 
few bulbs of Bulbocodium vernum which bears rose- 
purple, crocus-like flowers in early spring. 


Autumn and Spring Crocus 


Among the species or wild types of Crocus there are 
many charming flowers and the rock garden is just the 
place for them : chrysanthus, yellow; Sieberi, lavender ; 
and tommasinianus, lilac, bloom in spring and the bulbs 
should be planted in late summer. Crocus pulchellus, 
lilac-blue, and C. speciosus, purple-blue, flower in 
autumn and the bulbs are planted in July. 

The winter Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis, with yellow 
flowers in a frill of green; the blue Squills, Scilla sibirica 
and Scilla bifolia; Glory of the snow, Chionodoxa 
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Luciliae, blue and white and C. sardensis, blue; the 
Snakeshead Fritillary, Fritillaria meleagris, and Fritil- 
laria armena, yellow, are favourites for rock garden 
planting. 

Then there are the Grape Hyacinths or Muscari, the 
variety Heavenly Blue being very showy; Snowdrop, 


The Grape Hyacinth 
blue flower of spring for the rock garden 


both the common sort nivalis and the finer one named 
Elwesi; and the Dog’s tooth Violets or Erythronium 
dens canis, rose lilac, and americanum, light yellow. 
One or two of the Tulips are just the thing for the rock 
garden, notably persica, yellow; clusiana, crimson and 
white; and sylvestris, yellow. All these kinds flower in 
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spring or early summer and the bulbs should be planted 
in August or September. 

Most of these bulb flowers will come up year after 
year and the clumps will gradually increase in size and 
splendour, providing they are in fairly well drained, 
sandy, loamy soil. Care must be taken to mark the 
places where they are planted or they may be damaged 
when the leaves have died down. 


CHAPTER XI 


Growing Flowers in Walls 


IT is not suggested that the reader should go out of his 
way to build a wall in which to set flowering plants, but 
if he realises that certain kinds make a most enchanting 
show when draping a wall or rocky bank he will be able, 
when the opportunity occurs, to turn an apparently 
unpromising site into a garden of great charm. One 
of the full-page plates in this book shows how even an 
ordinary bank can be transformed into a wonderful little 
garden by planting it with Aubrietia, and that is only 
one of many kinds of plants that are seen at their best 
when their trailing shoots, ablaze with blossom in due 
season, fall over the face of a rocky slope, or bank. 

It is not a laborious task to make a little wall garden 
in association with the rockery, and a more attractive 
entrance to the latter could scarcely be imagined. The 
wall is built “dry,” that is to say no mortar or cement is 
used; the joints are filled with soil in which the plants’ 
roots may find the nourishment and moisture they need 
as they make their way to the bank of soil at the back of 
the wall. 

If it is to display the trailing plants really well the 
wall ought to be not less than three feet high and it may 
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be higher still with advantage. _If it is, say, three feet 
high, an excavation about eighteen inches wide will be 
necessary in order to provide a sure foundation and the 
front of the bank of soil must be dug away to that extent. 

Large, flattish stones are best for the purpose; they 
should be from twelve inches to eighteen inches in 
length for a wall up to three feet or so high. The shorter 
ones should be set with their longest sides parallel to 
the face of the bank, but some of the longer ones must 
be arranged in the opposite direction, at right angles to 
the bank; they will serve to make the wall firm and 
stable, to bind it securely to the bank of soil. 


Making a Wall for Flowers 

The stones must be so arranged that they slope 
towards the bank of soil just as was done in setting the 
rocks in the rock garden. If the back of each stone 
is lower than the front the structure will obviously be 
firmer and more secure than if the front of the stone 
is lower than the back. Further, if the stones slope 
inwards rain will run down towards the roots of the 
plants instead of running off as it would do if the stones 
sloped towards the front of the wall. 

Each layer of stones should be so arranged that it is 
slightly further back than the layer beneath; thus, 
when the wall is finished it will slope gradually away 
from the base. Those are the chief points to bear in 
mind when building a wall for flowers. Care, however, 
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must be taken to give it as irregular an appearance as 
possible; this can be done by choosing stones of various 
sizes and especially by making use of a few large ones. 
Although the general slope of the wall must be towards 
the bank of soil, here and there a large stone may be 
allowed to overhang so as to give variety of outline. 
A wall built of stones of the same size and presenting 
a flat and uniform surface is not nearly so attractive. 


an 


Se e 
The face of the wall should slope inwards as 
shown in the sketch on the left. The stone 
ought not to overhang as seen on the right 


Here and there a bold jutting rock or mass of rocks will 
add largely to the picturesqueness and naturalness of 
the wall garden. As the stones are laid care must be 
taken to fill between and at the back of them with soil. 

A wall garden may be planted in September or early 
in April, An excellent way of establishing plants there 
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is by sowing seeds; these should be mixed with a little 
moist soil and the mixture placed in the joints between 
the stones. If plants are used they must be small ones, 
for they become established much more quickly than 
large ones. As time goes on, many self-sown seedlings 
will find a home on the wall; weeds, too, will grow there 
so that a good deal of weeding and thinning out will be 
required from time to time. Many an old garden wall 
could be beautified if holes were made here and there 
in the joints, the mortar being taken out and replaced 
with a mixture of soil and seeds. 


Best Kind of Wall 
The plants grow most luxuriantly when the wall is a 
retaining one, that is to say when it is built against a 
bank of soil, but even a wall in the open can be made 
very charming if holes are made in the way described 
and filled with seeds and soil. 


Flowers to Choose 

Many flowering plants provide a fascinating show when 
grown in a dry wall. The Aubrietia in its numerous 
gaily coloured varieties is one of the most delightful; 
when established, its leafy shoots reach from top to 
bottom and in spring furnish a really wonderful show 
of bloom. When the flowers have faded the shoots 
ought to be cut well back, otherwise the plants will be- 
come bare in places. The yellow Alyssum saxatile also 
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looks well in a wall and the evergreen Candytuft, 
Iberis sempervirens, is an ideal plant for this purpose; 
in the course of a few years it will form large tufts two 
to three feet long, and as wide, and in April they are 
smothered in pure white blooms; so thickly are they 
covered that the leaves are hidden. 


Arabis, Pink and Snapdragon 


The single white Arabis is better for the wall than the 
double variety so often used in flower beds and on the 
edge of the rock garden. Some of the Pinks are glorious 
wall garden flowers, particularly the Cheddar Pink, 
Dianthus caesius, and those sold as mixed rock garden 
Pinks—chiefly varieties of Dianthus plumarius; all these 
Pinks are easily raised from seeds sown in the wall in 
spring or late summer or the seedlings may be raised 
from seeds in a box of soil and put in the wall when they 
are an inch or two high. Snapdragons are splendid wall 
plants and look especially well on top of the wall. 


Stonecrop and Houseleek 


The loveliest blue flower for the wall is Veronica 
rupestris ; it is easily raised from cuttings in summer and 
when rooted these should be planted between the joints. 
Stonecrops and Houseleeks flourish with very little soil 
about their roots and they are strongly to be recom- 
mended. Some of the easy silvery Saxifrages such as 
aizoon and its varieties are suitable wall plants; then 
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there are the creeping Gypsophila repens, some of the 
Bellflowers, such as Campanula pusilla, Campanula 
garganica, and Campanula muralis, the Sun rose or 
Helianthemum, the Thymes, Erinus alpinus, and the 
pink Soapwort, Saponaria ocymoides. 

All these thrive best in a sunny wall although the 
Bellflowers will also flourish in partial shade, together 
with various ferns and the Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis 
cambrica). 


CHAPTER XII 


Miniature Trees and Shrubs 


In a small rock garden there will naturally not be room 
for many trees and shrubs, but a few of them ought, if 
possible, to be included, for they are very pictur- 
‘esque and the miniature Pines and other conifers 
provide just that touch of verisimilitude that adds so 
greatly to the naturalness and delight of the rock garden. 

Let us take the flowering shrubs first. One of the 
most beautiful is the trailing, cream-yellow Broom, 
Cytisus kewensis; if planted so that its branches may 
trail over a rock ledge it is very charming when in 
bloom in April. Cytisus Ardoinii, with yellow flowers, 
is of similar habit of growth. Daphne cneorum, the 
Garland flower, is a neat little summer flowering shrub 
that bears pink and fragrant flowers in April, it likes a 
peaty soil; room certainly ought to be found for a 
plant or two. The better known Mezereon, Daphne 
mezereum, a slow-growing shrub of stiff habit that 
bears fragrant reddish-purple flowers in March, is also 
worth a place. 

The Sun rose, Helianthemum, must be represented, 
for it is so easily grown and blossoms so freely ; there are 
many varieties of different shades of colour. This 
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A rock, water, and bog garden—on the left evergreen 
Candytuft; on the right hardy Primulas. 
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shrub likes well drained soil and a sunny place; it is 
easily increased by seeds sown in a box of soil in a frame 
in spring. A small bush of one of the Japanese Maples 
with highly coloured leaves is very attractive. If a 
small plant is obtained and put in poor sandy soil it will 
not grow very large, at all events for many years. 

Every reck garden ought to have one or two of the 
pigmy evergreen conifers to crown its heights; there are 
many from which to choose: Abies pygmea, a small, 
densely branched spruce; Cupressus minima, a minia- 
ture Cypress; Juniperus prostrata, a trailing Juniper; 
Thuya Rheingold, an arbor vitae with golden leaves; 
and a trailing Yew, Taxusrepandens. Of the deciduous 
or leaf-losing conifers perhaps the most attractive is the 
golden Japanese Larch, Larix Kaempferi. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Moraine 


Ir is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to define a moraine 
nowadays, for wherever there is a real rock garden there 
also is usually found a moraine. Yet, for the sake of 
those who have never heard of one it may be as well to 
give the dictionary definition which is ‘‘an accumulated 
mass of debris found at the foot, in the centre, and by 
the sides of a glacier.” It is not suggested, however, 
that the amateur gardener needs a glacier in his garden 
in order to possess a moraine. So far as the lover of 
rock gardening is concerned it is the first rather than the 
last part of the dictionary definition that counts—‘An 
accumulated mass of debris,” this is what interests us 
since we have to try and imitate it as best we may. 
“But what is the purpose of a moraine ?”’ the reader 
asks. It is to enable us to succeed in the management 
of certain alpine plants which are unreliable when 
grown in the rock garden itself; they need special con- 
ditions and we find that these can be provided by the 
moraine. In practice the moraine consists of a space 
hollowed out in a suitable part of the rock garden and 
filled with a special mixture of stone chips and soil. It 
seems unlikely that plants can be induced to grow in 
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such a mixture, but not only do the difficult ones flourish 
there, but that is the only place in which they are likely 
to thrive. 


Showing a suitable position for the moraine 
—between rocky banks, and towards the 
foot of the rock garden 


The most suitable place for a moraine is on gently 
sloping ground at the foot of and between the rocks, 
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Section through a moraine showing perfect 
drainage and a mixture of soil and stone 
chips at the top 


somewhere towards the front of the rock garden where 
in fact, one would expect to find ‘‘an accumulated mass 
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of debris.” Some of the high alpine plants are as beau- 
tiful as they are difficult, and after he has mastered the 
cultivation of the commoner and easier kinds, the keen 
amateur will assuredly wish to make a moraine and 
attempt to grow the others. 

The reason why plants from the high alpine places 
thrive in a moraine is because its contents ensure a 
perfectly free passage of excessive moisture during the 
winter months, yet in summer the stones keep the roots 
cool and moist. The way in which stones hold the 
moisture in hot, dry weather is remarkable; one has only 
to turn over a stone in the garden and it will be seen that 
the soil which it covered has remained moist, although 
the surrounding ground may be parched. And so one 
finds it to be in the moraine in the height of summer; if 
some of the stones are disturbed it will be seen that 
underneath the mixture is perfectly moist. 

The simplest form of moraine is one about eighteen 
inches deep; the whole of the soil to that depth and the 
required width is excavated and taken away. A layer 
of large stones or pieces of broken brick is placed in the 
bottom to the depth of six or eight inches; then comes 
a layer of smaller stones reaching to within about six 
inches of the top and finally there is the mixture of stone 
chips and soil compost, the latter consisting of sifted 
soil and leaf mould in equal parts with a free scattering 
of sand. Little soil is needed, say not more than one 
quarter soil to three quarters of the stone chips. Elabo- 
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rate moraines sometimes have an underground supply of 
water; this, however, is not essential except perhaps in 
unusually dry districts. Water must be given freely 
in late spring and early summer in hot, dry weather. 

If it is thought that the moraine lacks picturesqueness 
it is a simple matter to set a few small boulders here and 
there partly embedded in the stone chips; it is well 
worth while adopting this practice since the presence 
of the rocks gives the moraine a much more natural 
appearance and one more in accord with that of the 
surrounding rock garden. 

Even if he does not attempt to grow the difficult 
alpines the amateur will find the moraine useful, for 
some of the loveliest rock garden plants flourish there 
even better than they do in the rock garden itself. On 
a later page a list is given of those plants that may be 
grown in the moraine. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Making a Garden Pool 


THERE is no difficulty in making a pool or pond. First 
excavate the pond to the size required, allowing for 
about six inches of material all round and in the bottom. 
Thoroughly beat the soil at the sides and in the bottom, 
especially in the bottom, for if this is loose, the weight 
above will probably cause the concrete to develop a leak. 
The concrete may be formed with either fine clean river 
gravel, or with granite or other stone chips, such as are 
used for road-making, and with good cement. The 
gravel must be clean. Large stones may be put in the 
bottom of the pond to save concrete, but they should be 
non-porous. ‘The concrete may be made up of five parts 
gravel to one part of cement, but I prefer to err on the 
safe side, and use three parts of gravel to one part of 
cement. 

In making the concrete put the gravel and cement on 
a board and, after mixing them with water, thoroughly 
incoporate one with the other, using the spade to do this. 
Much depends on the thoroughness with which this is 
done, as flaws in the concrete invariably cause leaks. 
Apply the concrete to a thickness of four inches at least, 
to the sides, ends, and bottom of the pond; this may be 
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done with the spade. Then take the trowel while the 
concrete is drying, and make shallow strokes in its 
surface to cause the next layer to adhere. 

For the next lot of concrete, three parts of gravel to 
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These sketches show how, by extending the 

line of cement along the edge of the pool and 

piacing rocks as illustrated the hard edge 

is broken up and moisture-loving plants 
may be grown there 


one part of cement may be used, and a fair quantity of 
boiled linseed oil added after the concrete has been 
thoroughly mixed with water. Some people use silicate 
of soda (water glass) instead of oil as a waterproofer. 
This coating should be applied with a trowel. A finish- 
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ing wash of equal parts of clean sand and cement with 
a little oil should then be added. 

The pond should be tested with water before any 
plants are put into it. If convenient, an outlet should 
be provided and stopped with a plug, so that the water 
can be drained off when required. If these directions 
are followed carefully the pond will be a most interesting 
feature in the garden. It is a good plan to have a 
collection of small pools joined together by little water- 
ways. If the rockwork is to come to the edge of the pond, 
have a small “‘shelf’’ just below the water-level and form 
this into a place for semi-aquatic plants. A design 
of irregular form is best. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Bog Garden and Waterside Flowers 


Ir there is a little pool in the rock garden there ought 
to be a bog garden where those plants that delight in 
moist soil may be grown; some of them are very beauti- 
ful and they will thrive better in the bog garden than 
anywhere else. The surplus water from the rockery 
pool must have an outlet and it is not a difficult matter 
to dispose of it in such a way that it keeps the bog garden 
moist. If this is made ata slightly lower level than the 
garden pool, the overflow will naturally drain into it. 
But a small bog garden can be made even when there 
is no pool in the rock garden; it can be kept moist in 
hot weather by using the hose or the watering can. 

Care should be taken to have the bog garden low 
down in the rockery, as at the base of a steep bank of 
rocks, so that the surplus water will drain into it. It 
must be so made that it will remain moist. The site 
must be excavated to the depth of about two feet; if the 
sub-soil is clayey it will probably remain watertight if the 
clay is puddled by being well beaten after having been 
moistened. If, however, the soil is light, it will be neces- 
sary to concrete the bottom; this is easily done by putting 
down a layer of stones and filling in with a mixture of 
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Portland cement and sand; the sides ought also to be 
treated in the same way if the soil is light and porous. 
Before the bog garden is filled in, the concrete bottom 
and sides ought to be tested to ascertain if they are water- 
tight; if not, further cement mixture must be put on. 
A layer of turf or coarse soil is then put in and on top 
of this comes the bog garden compost consisting of 
ordinary soil to which leaf mould has been added; a little 
peat is also beneficial. 


Plants for the Bog Garden 


The amateur will find the following an excellent 
selection of plants for the bog garden. Caltha polypetala, 
a handsome golden yellow Marsh Marigold; Maids of 
France (Ranunculus aconitifolius), a plant eighteen 
inches or so high that bears an abundance of white 
flowers in spring and early summer; the Siberian iris 
(Iris sibirica), lavender-blue, two to three feet high, at 
its best in early summer; the gorgeous Monkey Musks 
(Mimulus) in various showy colours, and Mimulus 
luteus; the Willow-leaved Gentian (Gentiana asclep- 
iadea) with lovely blue flowers; the white Wood Lily or 
Trinity flower (Trillium grandiflorum); and many of the 
exotic Primroses, for instance, Primula japonica, P. pul- 
verulenta, P. sikkimensis, P. rosea, and P. Bulleyana. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A Rockery for Annuals 


THE experienced rock-gardener who catches sight of 
the heading to this chapter may recoil at the bare sug- 
gestion that any plants, other than perennials, should 
for a moment be considered for a place in the rock 
garden. Well, he may be, and probably is, right so far 
as the true rock garden is concerned; but an amateur’s 
gardening schemes are often largely governed by cir- 
cumstances, and he may never have the chance of turn- 
ing into actual practice his schemes for rock gardening. 

He is quite likely to have too littlé space at his dis- 
posal to make what may be called a real rock garden; he 
is more than likely to be short of suitable material for 
such a garden; and even if he should possess both space 
and material, it is ten to one that circumstances will 
step in and prevent his making use of them for this 
purpose. 

Now the object of this chapter is to show that rock 
gardening need not be neglected by those whose cir- 
cumstances do not allow them to possess a rock garden 
proper; on the contrary, one of the most interesting 
forms of this most fascinating branch of gardening is 
open to anyone who is prepared to go to a little trouble 
to achieve his end. 
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What may be termed a “rockery,” as distinct from a 
rock garden, is very easy to construct, costs next to 
nothing, and can give for years an immense amount of 
pleasure. You only want a small piece of land, a few 
feet square, and all the better if it slopes away naturally 
to the south, and lies in a sunny position; if you can 
afford this, you can with very little trouble, after a due 
preparation of the soil, make a very effective and pleasing 
little rockery. 

Don’t let the surface be dead level, but raise it here 
and lower it there, and always keep the main slope 
towards the south. Take possession of whatever 
stones you can collect from here, there, and everywhere, 
and bed them into the plot, according to some pre- 
arranged plan. A much better effect will be produced 
by working to a plan, than if you just put the stones in 
anyhow; and, when your work is completed, your 
rockery will give you in miniature (very much in minia- 
ture, of course) valleys and uplands, and rock crevices, 
and many other positions for growing flowers, if your 
imagination has really been at work. 

The rockery may be reserved exclusively for annuals. 
There are many beautiful little annuals, rarely seen in 
beds and borders, which are admirably suited for growing 
in such a rockery, and their cultivation becomes an 
engrossing study for the gardener who is interested in 
learning about new flowers, new forms, new colours, 
and new habits of growth. For your aim should be, 
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not to grow the same annuals year after year, but to 
select from the growers’ catalogues each year a number 
of varieties which are new to you. Your rockery, in 
short, will become your experimental garden, and there 
will be something new in it each year. Some varieties, 
of course, will attract you very strongly, and you will 
want to grow them again; but there are now, thanks to 
our enterprising seedsmen, so many different kinds of 
low-growing annuals available, that it will take you a 
long time to get through the list of those which are 
really worth growing. 


CHAPTER XVIE 
Alpine Flowers for the Unheated Greenhouse 


READERS who possess a cold or unheated greenhouse and 
experience difficulty in filling it to advantage, especially 
during the winter and spring months, are strongly ad- 
vised to use it as an alpine house, in other words to 
cultivate some of the most fascinating of the rock garden 
plants in flower pots and flower pans. The method of 
management is such that the greenhouse will be free 
for other crops in the summer months, for during that 
period the alpines thrive better out of doors or ina frame. 

Many rock garden plants are quite easily grown in 
this way and under the protection of a small glasshouse 
the flowers open rather earlier than they do out of doors 
and, what is still more important, they are not liable to 
damage by inclement weather; thus the blossoms are 
seen in their fullest beauty, pure and unsullied by rain 
and grime, and sheltered from cold spring winds. If a 
proper selection is made, and some of the miniature bulb 
plants are included, there will be flowers in the green- 
house during the dull days of winter and from early in 
the New Year until the rock garden is aglow with colour 
there will be a succession of delightful bloom. It is 
doubtful if an unheated glasshouse can be put to better 
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use than this during the winter and early spring seasons. 

How shall we begin and what shall we grow? First 
of all we must have a number of flower pans which are 
more suitable than ordinary flower pots for they are 
much wider and a better display is assured by using 
them. ‘They ought to be washed or scrubbed with warm 
water to make them perfectly clean, and pieces of broken 
flower pot must be placed in the bottom for drainage; 
for most of them the “‘crocks” must fill from one-quarter 
to one-third of the flower pan as perfect drainage is 
essential to their well-being. 


How the Plants are Grown 


Then comes the preparation of the soil; this should 
consist of half turf loam pulled into ismall pieces (soil 
from the garden will do instead providing it is not heavy, 
clayey stuff) and half leaf mould together with a free 
scattering of stone chips; the ingredients ought to be 
mixed well together. Such a compost will suit most of 
the rock garden plants; a few of them need a peaty soil 
and some like lime, but these materials can be added 
for those kinds that require them. Small pieces of stone 
embedded in the compost not only do good by helping 
to keep the roots moist, but they add to the character 
and distinctiveness of the collection and distinguish them 
from the ordinary run of plants grown in flower pots. 

A beginning should be made in the summer months, 
in July, when the flower display of most kinds is over 
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or past its best. If they are then potted in the flower 
pans they will be well established before winter and will 
provide a satisfactory show of bloom in the following 
winter and spring. The number of plants placed in 
each flower pan will of course depend on the size of the 
latter; these, however, should be large enough to take, 
say, not less than three plants, for they look better when 
massed than when planted singly; groups of a few plants 
together, with pieces of stone among them, make quite a 
fair miniature rockery. The soil must be made firm round 
about the roots; care should be taken not to damage 
the latter. If the plants are bought from a nursery 
they will have been grown in small flower pots, and 
before they are placed in the flower pans the “crocks ” 
should be removed, and if the roots are matted together 
they should be disentangled carefully with a thin pointed 
stick; it is, however, unwise to disturb the roots more 
than is unavoidable. 


Raising the Plants from Cuttings 


Those who have a rock garden will find the alpine 
house a most interesting adjunct and they will be able 
to supply the required plants from their own collections. 
If cuttings of such as Aubrietia, the blue Veronica rupes- 
tris, golden Alyssum, evergreen Candytuft, and others 
are taken in May they will be sufficiently rooted to be 
put in the flower pans in July. Small pieces must be 
detached from such plants as mossy Saxifrage, silvery 
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One of the dainty Rock Jasmines (Androsace sarmentosa). 
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Saxifrage, Houseleek, Stonecrop, Thyme, and low grow- 
ing Bellflowers. 

The best place for the plants from the time they are 
put in the flower pans until they are brought in the green- 
house in late autumn is in a frame in an open, sunny 
part of the garden, the pans being plunged to the rim 
in a bed of ashes. If, however, no frame is available 
the bed of ashes may be made up in the open garden 
and the plants kept there instead of in the frame. In 
that case it is necessary to bring them under glass before 
heavy rains set in in autumn. 

In addition to the rock garden plants already men- 
tioned, use ought also to be made of some of the bulb 
flowers described in the chapter on that subject. If 
potted in July, August and September, and kept ina 
cool, shady corner for six weeks or so, they will be well 
rooted by autumn and should then be brought into the 
greenhouse. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
Raising Rock Plants from Seeds 


ScaRcELyY any detail in the management of a rock garden 
gives more interest and pleasure to the amateur gardener 
than that of raising plants from seeds; it is the best 
means of raising a stock of many rock plants and the 
outlay is small. Seeds of alpine plants are offered in 
the catalogues of many seedsmen, and home grown 
plants will furnish a large number. 

Sow the seeds in late summer, as soon as they are 
gathered, or in spring, in pots or pans, plunging these 
to the rim in old coal ashes, or coarse grit in a cold frame. 
“Plunging” the pots is recommended because it keeps 
the soil uniformly moist and protects the pots from 
frosts. It is better to sow in a cold frame than out of 
doors for the glass “lights” can be used as a protection 
during heavy rains and when the seedlings show through 
the soil. 

The seeds of a few kinds, however, benefit by expo- 
sure to frost and snow; such exposure helps them to 
germinate earlier. ‘The Primulas and Anemones, which 
are erratic and uncertain in germination, may be treated 
in this way. 

The compost for seeds should be well drained and 
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gritty because, in a few instances, six months, a year, or 
occasionally a longer period, may elapse before all the 
seeds germinate. Gentian and Ranunculus are often 
very slow in germinating though this usually happens 
when the seeds have been kept several months in 
packets before sowing. Newly harvested seeds are far 
more satisfactory than those which have been stored 
forsome months. It is not advisable to discard the seed- 
pot, or pan, in which Gentian, Primula, and Anemone 
are sown for a year or even two years, if the seeds are 
of a new or rare sort, as may be gathered from the 
following experience. Seeds of Primula japonica 
were gathered in September, 1924, and sown a fortnight 
later under glass. As not a seed had germinated by 
August, 1925, the soil was searched and the seeds were 
found to be sound. The seed pans were then plunged 
in ashes out of doors for six months. In February, 
1926, they were taken into a heated greenhouse and 
within three weeks almost every seed had germinated. 


Suitable Soil for Seed Sowing 


A good general compost for seed sowing consists of 
equal parts of loam and leaf mould with a free sprinkling 
of coarse sand. Certain seeds need a little peat in the 
soil, for instance, the alpine Rhododendrons, Ramondia, 
and Meconopsis. 

The position of the frame in winter does not matter 
much, but in summer the frame should face north so 
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that it will not be exposed to hot sunshine. This not 
only does away with the need for shading, but it lessens 
the labour of watering, and, as anyone who has had to do 
with raising seedlings knows, that is a troublesome task 
however carefully the water is applied. It is worth while 
filling the pots or pans with soil and soaking them with 
water the day previous to sowing. 


Rock Plants to Raise from Seeds 


The following rock garden plants can be raised from 
seeds sown in the way described. 

Acaena Buchanani, silvery-leaf dwarf plant for cre- 
vices and steps; Aethionema pulchellum, pink flowers, 
six inches; Alyssum saxatile compactum, a dwarf form 
of the golden Alyssum, beautiful in spring; Alyssum 
spinosum, grey-leaved, spiny plant for a sunny pocket; 
Androsace lactea, white flowers, three inches to four 
inches; Anemone alpina, white flowers flushed with 
blue; Anemone Pulsatilla, violet, the Pasque flower; 
Antennaria hyperborca, silvery-leaved ‘ everlasting,” 
three inches; Arenaria balearica, dainty white flowers, 
clings to shady rocks, one inch; Arenaria purpurascens, 
amethyst-blue flowers, two inches; Armeria alpina, 
Alpine Thrift, rose, two to three inches; Aubrietia in 
many varieties. 


Bellflowers and Pinks 


Campanula carpatica, blue, nine inches; C. muralis, 
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blue-purple, six inches, flowers from May to August; 
C. pusilla, dainty blue, three inches; C. pulla, deep 
purple, three inches; C. pulloides, purple, large bells, 
nine inches. 

Dianthus alpinus, rosy-crimson, sixinches; D. caesius, 
Cheddar Pink, six inches; D. deltoides, Maiden Pink, 
rose, dark centre, six inches; Draba aizoides, yellow, 
three inches; Dryas octopetala, Mountain Avens, white 
flowers, three inches. 


Gentian and Edelweiss 


Erinus alpinus, rosy-purple, three inches. 

Gentiana acaulis, intense blue, four inches; G. ascle- 
piadea, Willow Gentian, blue, one and a half to two feet; 
G. pneumonanthe, blue, twelve inches; G. septemfida, 
trailing, three inches. 

Helianthemum, Rock Rose, for hot sunny positions, 
red, orange, yellow, pink, salmon, and white flowers; 
Hypericum coris, yellow, six inches. 

Leontopodium alpinum, the well-known Edelweiss, 
six inches; Linaria alpina, the mauve and orange “‘Snap- 
dragon”’ of the Alps, six inches; Linum perenne, blue 
perennial Flax, fifteen inches; Lithospermum inter- 
medium, rich blue, twelve inches; Lychnis Lagascae 
rose, four inches. 


Orange and Blue Poppies 


Meconopsis cambrica fl. pl., double orange Welsh 
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Poppy; M. Prattii, blue Poppy of China, eighteen inches ; 
Myosotis alpestris and M. dissitiflora, dwarf Forget- 
me-nots for damp half-shady spots. 

Papaver alpinum, Alpine Poppy, orange, yellow, 
white, nine to twelve inches; Polygala calcarea, gentian- 
blue Milkwort, three inches ; Primulas in variety, delight- 
ful plants for the rockery and bog garden; Prunella 
grandiflora, dark blue, six to nine inches. 

Ranunculus amplexicaulis, white Buttercup, six to 
twelve inches. 

Saponaria ocymoides, trailing Soapwort of the Alps, 
bright rose, nine inches; Saxifragas in variety including 
aizoon, cochlearis, lingulata, longifolia, and muscoides ; 
Sedum or Stonecrop in variety; Silene alpestris, white, 
three inches; S. maritima and S. Schafta, rosy magenta, 
six inches; Sisyrinchium angustifolium, blue, six inches. 

Tunica Saxifraga, pink, six inches. 

Veronica incana, silvery leaves, twelve inches; and 
Viola cornuta, various colours. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Increasing Rock Plants by Cuttings 


By taking cuttings numerous rock garden plants can be 
increased easily and quickly. The cuttings are made 
from the new shoots which are taken off the old plants, 
as a rule, as soon as the flowering season is over. Thus 
they will be available from the end of May or early June 
until September. 

Most of them will form roots readily if they are in- 
serted in flower pots of well drained gritty soil and 
placed in a frame or under a handlight or cloche for a 
few weeks. If none of these conveniences is available, a 
deep box covered with a piece of glass and put out of 
doors in a shady corner will often answer the purpose 
satisfactorily. The best position for the frame or hand- 
light is one facing west, at any rate it must be shaded 
from the sunshine during the hottest part of the day. 
It is necessary to make the cuttings firm at the base 
when they are inserted; they are not likely to form roots 
freely in loose soil. If the soil compost is moderately 
moist, as it should be when the cuttings are put in, it 
is usually found that an occasional syringeing will keep 
them sufficiently moist during the few weeks that must 
elapse before roots develop. Every day the frame or 
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handlight must be ventilated for halt an hour or so to 
allow excessive moisture to escape; for the rest of the 
time it should be kept closed. 

When, at the end of four or five weeks, it is noticed 
that the cuttings are beginning to make fresh growth, 
it may be concluded that they are forming roots; when 
it is found that they are nicely rooted the frame must be 
ventilated just a little; the top is tilted only slightly for 
the first few days, but subsequently ventilation is in- 
creased gradually and finally the plants are fully exposed 
to the air; then they can be planted out in the rock 
garden. 


‘Express ” Method of Rooting Cuttings 


It may be worth while describing a method of growing 
rock plants from cuttings that is often employed in 
gardens where these plants are cultivated in large num- 
bers. A frame is placed in a spot fully exposed to the 
sunshine and is filled with soil to within about ten inches 
of the top. The remaining space, to within about three 
inches of the glass “light,” is filled with sand and the 
cuttings are inserted thickly in the latter. The frame is 
neither ventilated nor shaded; cuttings are left fully 
exposed to the hottest sunshine with the result that the 
temperature inside the frame is tropical. If this plan 
is followed it is most important that the sand be kept 
thoroughly moist by syringeing it several times daily 
in hot weather; otherwise, of course, the cuttings will 
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be “burnt up.” Many cuttings form roots more freely 
in sand alone than in soil, and those of rock garden 
plants are no exception. In the hot, moist conditions 
provided by this method the cuttings form roots in a 
surprisingly short time; when a few roots have developed 
it is necessary to take out the cuttings, pot them in small 
pots of gritty soil and keep them in a cool frame unti] 
they are established. 


Plants to Grow from Cuttings 

A few of the most important plants propagated by 
cuttings are the following :—Aethionema, in a frame 
during summer ; Alyssum saxatile and varieties, in 
a frame or under handlight during summer; Androsace 
(Rock Jasmine), in a frame during August; Arabis 
(White Rock Cress), cuttings root best in summer in 
a frame or handlight; Aubrietia, in a frame during 
summer. 

Campanula (Bellflower), insert in heated or cold frame 
in spring; Cerastium, on shady border in July or August; 
Cheiranthus (Rockery Wallflower), insert in cold frame 


during August. 


Pink and Perennial Candytuft 
Dianthus (Alpine Pink), insert cuttings in a frame 
after the flowering season; Iberis (Perennial Candy- 
tuft), in frame in July and August; Linaria (Toadflax), 
cuttings are made of non-flowering side shoots in 
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September; Linum (Flax), insert cuttings in cold frame 
during summer; Lithospermum prostratum, insert cut- 
tings made of previous year’s growth in sandy peat in a 
cold frame during August. 

Nepeta Glechoma variegata, insert cuttings in August 
on a shady border under handlight ; Phlox, insert cut- 
tings in cold frame about mid-summer. 

Ramondia pyrenaica, insert cuttings of side growths 
in summer in peaty compost, or also leaf-cuttings in 
sand in moist hot frame. Saxifragas are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings made of theside growths after flowering, 
soil must be very gritty; Thymus, insert cuttings in 
August and September; Viola, cuttings are placed in 
cold frame during August and September. 


CHAPTER XX 
Increasing Rock Plants by Division 


THE propagation of rock garden plants by division of the 
clumps or rootstocks is the most reliable and easiest 
means of obtaining increased stocks of favourite kinds. 
Most of them can be propagated in this way and there 
is none safer because one can generally detach pieces 
which already have a few roots. 

Sometimes it is not even necessary to disturb the old 
plant; it is sufficient just to take away some of the outer 
shoots with roots attached. A handfork is the most 
useful tool with which to divide the plants. It enables 
one to disentangle the masses of root, whereas if a trowel 
is used many of the roots will be damaged. 

The season at which to increase rock plants by division 
is largely influenced by the time of flowering. A useful 
general rule is to divide those which flower in spring 
and early summer in September or October, and to deal 
with those that bloom in late summer and autumn during 
February and March. As a matter of fact all the easily 
cultivated rockery plants can be propagated whenever 
the soil and weather conditions are favourable from early 
September until the end of March. There are, of course, 
numerous exceptions as, for example, the Dwarf Bearded 
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Crimean Flag Irises which should be lifted and divided 
at the end of July or during August. It is desirable to 
divide the spring-flowering Primulas in late summer, 
choosing a time when the weather is not very dry and 
hot. 

A great advantage of the method of propagation by 
division is that many of the plants are lifted, divided 
and replanted at once where they are to remain without 
any preparatory “‘nursing’”’ in a frame or on a reserve 
border. In dealing with some rare and tender plants it 
may be desirable to pot up at least the weaker pieces 
and give them a start in a cold frame. 


Dividing Rock Garden Plants 
When dealing with large clumps the outer portions 
should be chosen for replanting, as they are invariably 
healthier and more vigorous than the centres. This is 
really a very simple mode of propagation—separating 
the clumps into several portions, each with roots 
attached. 


Some Favourite Kinds 


Some spring-flowering plants, Aubrietia and Mossy 
Saxifrage, for instance, are frequently lifted and divided 
in early summer after flowering and the pieces do much 
better if planted on a somewhat shady border where they 
are cool and moist and nut exposed to hot sunshine. 
Though most rockery plants delight in full light and 
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sunshine when they reach the adult stage, they appreciate 
shade from bright sunlight while they are young, and 
moist conditions are essential to good growth. The 
propagation by division of such plants as the Alpine 
Phloxes and Pinks is assisted if trailing stems are partly 
covered with sandy soil after the flowering season, the 
ends being left to form new plants when the stems have 
produced roots. 

The list of plants which can be readily increased by 
division of the clumps is a long cne; the following are 
a few of the most important :—Acaena; Achillea; Adonis 
vernalis; Androsace (Rock Jasmine); Armeria (Thrift); 
Arenaria (Sandwort); Asperula (Sweet Woodruff); Au- 
brietia (Purple Rock Cress) in numerous varieties ; Cam- 
panula under twelve inches in height Cerastium Bie- 
bersteinii; Ceratostigma plumbaginoides; Corydalis 
lutea; Dianthus or Pink; Dryas octopetala; Erinus alpi- 
nus; Erodium; Gentian; the low growing kinds of 
Geranium; Hypericum; Iris; Leontopodium alpinum 
(Edelweiss); dwarf Alpine Phloxes; Primula in almost 
endless variety; Saxifrages in variety; Sedum; Viola 
and ‘Thyme. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Twenty-four Rock Plants for the Beginner 


THOSE who have had no experience with rock garden 
plants should be careful to make a selection from those 
that will give little trouble providing the advice in 
building the rock garden and on preparing a suitable 
soil compost has been followed. Some of the alpine 
plants are difficult, they tax the skill of the most ex- 
perienced cultivators, and the beginner will be ill-advised 
to try them before he has gained some experience with 
the easier kinds; it will lead only to disappointment. 
The plants dealt with in this chapter have been chosen 
because they furnish an attractive show of bloom when 
established and because they are easily grown in a rock 
garden that has been properly made. Having succeeded 
in bringing these to perfection, the amateur may try his 
skill with a further selection made from those in a later 
chapter. 

Acaena (New Zealand Bur).—This is a small creeping 
plant that spreads quickly, so quickly indeed that it is 
not wise to plant it among choice rock garden flowers. It 
is most useful for setting in the chinks of a path running 
through the rockery, in a paved path, or in other similar 
places where it can increase without interfering with 
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kinds that remain compact. It thrives in a mixture of 
ordinary soil, leaf mould and sand and is one of the 
easiest of all to manage. It can be increased to any extent 
by detaching small rooted pieces and planting them 
where they are wanted. If planted among the rocks its 
creeping prostrate stems make their way into cracks and 
crevices and may become rather a nuisance. In its 
right place, however, it is an attractive little plant. The 
best is Acaena Buchanani, which has beautiful grey- 
green leaves. Acaena Nova Zealandiae is also worth 
growing; the little plants have reddish brown leaves 
and the crimson spines add to their attractiveness. 


Lebanon Candytuft 


Aethionema (Lebanon Candytuft).—Some of these are 
delightful rock garden plants and not difficult if given the 
right conditions of soil and aspect. They thrive best 
if planted in gritty or stony soil just at the back of a rocky 
ledge so that they may trail over it; they must have a 
sunny place. Perhaps the easiest of all is Aethionema 
iberideum, which has white flowers, but it is not so 
showy as some others. Aethionema pulchellum, with 
pink flowers, is very beautiful, and Ae. grandiflorum, 
rose pink, and Ae. armenum, rose, are also very charm- 
ing. These plants grow up to ten inches or so high and 
are at their best in April and May. It is well to shorten 
the shoots slightly after the flowers are over to prevent 
the plants from becoming straggling. They are increased 
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by cuttings taken in summer or by sowing seeds in a 
box of fine soil in a frame in spring. 

Alyssum.—Everyone knows the Madwort or golden- 
yellow Alyssum which provides such a striking splash 
of colour in spring; it is one of the best rock garden 
plants for the beginner; it thrives in well drained sandy 
soil. Although the common golden yellow Alyssum 
saxatile is so showy, the lemon-coloured variety, citri- 
num, is perhaps even more beautiful and should certainly 
be grown for the sake of its fascinating shade of colour. 
One named compactum is especially well suited to the 
small rock garden, for it is of neat and compact growth 
as its name indicates; it has yellow flowers. Alyssum 
spinosum is an excellent little plant that forms a cushion 
of spiny green-grey leaves and bears small white flowers 
in May. Itis a simple matter to increase the Alyssum 
by taking cuttings in early summer in the way advised 
in the chapter dealing with that subject. It may also be 
raised from seeds sown in spring. 


Rock Jasmine 

Androsace (Rock Jasmine).—These are delightful 
alpine plants, and even the beginner must try one or two 
of them. Some are not difficult if the proper conditions 
are provided while others are less accommodating. They 
are of low, almost trailing, growth, and are at their best 
in May. Perhaps the chief favourite is Androsace 
lanuginosa, a beautiful little plant with silky leaves and 
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bearing flowers of rose-lilac shade. Androsace sarment- 
osa must be considered indispensable; its rose-coloured 
flowers open in May and provide a most attractive 
display. Androsace Chumbyi is a good deal similar; 
its flowers are of carmine-rose shade and it has woolly 
leaves. These plants do best in the same kind of position 
as the Aethionema, just behind a rocky ledge over which 
their shoots may trail. They must have well-drained, 
gritty or stony soil. It is wise to protect them in winter 
from excessive wet by means of a piece of glass raised 
five to six inches above the ground by means of wire 
pegs bent at the top for the purpose of holding the glass 
securely. Androsace sarmentosa may be increased by 
layering the “runners ” or trailing shqots—that is peg- 
ging them down in sandy compost and keeping them 
moist; when nicely rooted they are taken up and 
replanted. The amateur will find it best to raise the 
others from seeds if he wishes to have an increased stock. 


Rock Cress 

Arabis (Rock Cress).—This rock garden plant is so 
easily grown that the amateur may be tempted to use 
it too freely; it is not wise, however, to do that, for it 
soon spreads into large masses which take up more room 
than they ought to do. It is worth planting here and 
there because it blossoms so freely in spring and at that 
season is very attractive. The double white Arabis albida 
is the showiest of all, but it is really rather too coarse- 
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growing for the rock garden unless this is extensive, and 
the beginner will do better to rely on the single one 
which is daintier and just as free flowering though not so 
imposing when in bloom. It is well worth while includ- 
ing a plant or two of the variegated leaved Arabis of 
which there are two varieties—foliis variegatis, green and 


A rockery made in quite a small garden 


cream-white leaves, and lucida variegata, of which the 
leaves are pale yellow and green. It is necessary to cut 
back the shoots of Arabis after the flowers are over, other- 
wise the plants spread into large masses and, moreover, 
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they become straggling; if cut back so that they remain 
as neat compact tufts they will soon make fresh growth 
and by the end of summer they will be quite large enough 
and much more shapely than if they had not been pruned. 
Arabis is easily increased by cuttings taken in June and 
inserted in pots of sandy soil in a frame. 


Sandwort and Aubrietia 

Arenaria (Sandwort).—The Sandworts are plants of 
low growth that thrive best in sandy soil. The most 
handsome is Arenaria montana which, if planted in a 
sunny place among the rocks, soon spreads and in May 
bears an abundance of rather large white flowers. Aren- 
aria balearica is a delightful little plant. that ought to be 
in every rockery; it will creep over the shady side of a 
rock, covering it with its tracery of tiny green leaves, and 
in spring bears small white flowers. It should be planted 
at the foot of a shady rock in well drained soil with which 
leaf mould and sand have been mixed. Those who like 
to have a few evergreen tufted plants in the rockery 
should grow Arenaria caespitosa; it makes a perfect 
little cushion of green and bears small white flowers. 
A golden-yellow leaved variety named aurea is also 
worth planting; it is of similar tufted habit of growth. 
These plants may be increased by sowing seeds in spring 
or by detaching rooted pieces in September and replant- 
ing them. 

Aubrietia (Purple Rock Cress).—There is no greater 
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favourite among rock garden flowers than the Aubrietia 
and that is not a matter for wonder, for if planted in well 
drained, rather sandy, soil it soon spreads into a delight- 
ful low carpet and in spring blossoms with such profusion 
that the leaves are often hidden. Further, the modern 
varieties are of such exquisite colouring that everyone 
is fascinated with them. Some of the loveliest are the 
following : Violet Queen, violet blue; Lissadell Pink, 
pink; Bridesmaid, pale rose; Dr. Mules, purple ; Prich- 
ard’s A1, purple; graeca superba, lavender; and Fire 
King, rose-crimson. 


Where Aubrietia looks best 

The Aubrietia looks best when it is planted so that it 
can drape a rock or mound of soil; in such a position it 
forms a perfect cascade of blossom in spring. Propaga- 
tion is effected by taking cuttings as soon as the flowers 
are over or by sowing seeds in spring. It is wise to cut 
back the plants fairly hard when they have finished 
flowering; then they remain neat and compact tufts; in 
the absence of this care they are liable to become 
straggling and bare in places. 


Rockery Bellflowers 


Campanula (Bellflower).—The amateur would do well 
to include a number of the Bellflowers in his collection 
of rock garden plants ; most of them present no difficulty 
and they bloom profusely, making a charming display 
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in early summer. They are happiest in sandy, loamy 
soil and in a slightly shaded position. Campanula car- 
patica, the Carpathian Bellflower, grows about 12 inches 
high and bears blue, saucer-shaped flowers; it soon 
spreads into a large clump; there are several fine named 


Where space is so restricted that a rock sar- 
den cannot be built, a rock border is an 
excellent substitute 


varieties of Campanula carpatica, e.g., Isabel, violet blue ; 
White Star, white; Riverslea, violet blue; and China 
Cup, lighter blue. 

Campanula garganica hirsuta is of low trailing growth 
and bears its attractive blue, white-centred flowers very 
freely; a semi-shady place in the rock garden suits it 
best. Campanula muralis (portenschlagiana) is a very 
floriferous Bellflower; it grows six inches or so high and 
has purple-blue flowers; it is one of the easiest of all to 
manage and soon spreads into a large clump; if planted 
so that it can fill a wide space between the rocks in slight 
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shade it makes a glorious display. Campanula pulla is 
a dainty little plant not more than four or five inches high 
and with violet blooms, large for the size of the plant; 
it is not one of the easiest to manage successfully and 
must have very gritty soil. Those who have a moraine 
will find that it is more likely to thrive there than in the 
rock garden proper. 


Favourite Miniature Bellflower 


Campanula pulloides is similar to C. pulla but more 
vigorous and far less difficult; sandy, loamy soil suits it. 
Campanula pusilla is a great favourite and that is scarcely 
to be wondered at for there are few more delightful little 
rock garden plants than this; it reaches a height of six 
inches or so and bears blue, drooping flowers on slender 
stalks and in such profusion that it becomes a sheet of 
bloom. The pale blue variety named ‘“‘ Miss Willmott ” 
is even more attractive than the typical kind, its colouring 
is exquisite; there is also a white variety. This Bell- 
flower is happy in slight shade in gritty, loamy soil and 
there offers no difficulty. The common Harebell (Cam- 
panula rotundifolia) is a dainty Bellflower six or eight 
inches high with blue flowers on slender stems. C. 
Hostii is similar, but gives a more imposing display. 
C. raddeana, violet blue,is another showy and easily 
grown Bellflower. 


: How they are increased 
These plants are increased by detaching small rooted 
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pieces and replanting them in September or in spring, 
or they can be raised from seeds sown in sandy soil ina 
frame in spring. 

Dianthus (Pink).—The Pinks add largely to the gaiety 
of the rock garden in early summer and if grouped here 


Flowers of the alpine Pink (Dianthus alpinus) 


and there among the stone they furnish a most attractive 
display. They need gritty or sandy soil anda place in the 
sunshine. The commonest is Dianthus caesius, the Ched- 
dar Pink, which reaches a height of four or fiveinches and 
bears rose pink flowers with great freedom; the plants 
form perfect cushions of grey green leaves and when in 
bloom are very fascinating. A packet of seeds will provide 
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plants with flowers of various shades of colour, varying 
from pale rose-pink to crimson. Dianthus deltoides, the 
Maiden Pink, is of low growth, has dark green leaves 
and rose-pink blooms; the variety graniticus has flowers 
of deeper colouring; both are easily managed in gritty 
soil. Dianthus fragrans, which has white, fragrant, 
deeply-cut flowers, is worth growing for the sake 
of its sweet scent and is happy in well drained rock 
garden soil. ‘The varieties of Dianthus plumarius 
are very showy, the colour of the flowers varying from 
white to deep rose; they are among the easiest of all in 
light soil. 


The Lovely Alpine Pinks 

The most striking of the rock garden Pinks is Dianthus 
alpinus, a small plant with unusually large blooms of 
bright rose colour. Unfortunately it is not so easily 
managed as those already described; well drained soil 
of loam with lime mixed in is recommended. Dianthus 
neglectus is also very showy and some find it none too 
easy; it has narrow leaves and flowers of carmine-rose 
shade. This Pink needs gritty soil and a scattering of 
lime may be given with advantage. The Pinks are pro- 
pagated by taking cuttings as soon as the flowers are 
over. 


The Showy Erinus 
Erinus alpinus is a trailing plant that has rose-purple 
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flowers in late spring and early summer; the colour 
does not perhaps seem very pleasing, but the plant is very 
showy. It is seen at its best when planted at the top 
of a little valley between the rocks so that it can trail 
down between them, or it may be planted in a rock 
crevice and allowed to fall down the face of the stone. 
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The exquisite spring Gentian (Gentiana verna) 


It is easy to manage if planted in well drained sandy or 
gritty soil in a sunny place. Often it is not long-lived 
and it is wise to raise plants from seeds in spring. 
Gentiana (Gentian).—The beginner will be unwise 
if he attempts to grow many Gentians. A few offer little 
difficulty, but most of them are unreliable and are likely 
to fail even when it appears that the requisite conditions 
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have been provided. The most popular is the gentian- 
ella, Gentiana acaulis, a plant of six inches or so high 
that bears large, trumpet-shaped blooms of the richest 
blue; it is a glorious sight when in bloom but it is liable 
to disappoint. It is most likely to thrive when planted 
in stony loam in a sunny place. In some gardens it 
thrives so well that it is used as a border edging; in 
others, where the greatest pains are taken, it cannot be 
induced to bloom freely. 


An Easily Grown Gentian 

One of the easiest Gentians is Gentiana septemfida 
which reaches a height of ten or twelve inches and bears 
bright blue flowers in early summer. It should be plant- 
ed in moist loamy soil. The willow leaved Gentian, 
Gentiana asclepiadea, is another that the beginner may 
hope to manage successfully if he plants it in well drained 
loamy soil in a partially shady place; it grows eight 
inches or more high and its blue flowers are at their best 
in summer. Those who wish to try the lovely little 
Gentiana verna, a tiny plant with exquisite blue flowers, 
are most likely to induce it to flourish if they grow it in 
the moraine. The Gentians need a good deal of water 
during early summer. They may be increased by seed 
which should be sown as soon as it is ripe. 


The Creeping Cypsophila 
Gypsophila repens (Creeping Chalk plant).—Every one 
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knows the tall Gypsophila paniculata which is grown 
in the border for the sake of its racemes of small white 
flowers which are so useful for decorative purposes. The 
flowers of Gypsophila repens are similar, but the plant 
is of low trailing growth; if planted in well drained soil 
to which lime has been added it is not likely to offer any 


This picture shows a natural outcrop of rock 
on a hillside, which the amateur would do 
well to imitate when building 


difficulty; when in full bloom it is very charming. The 
variety rosea has flowers of deeper colour and is even 
more attractive than the typical kind. The best way to 
increase the creeping Gypsophila is by sowing seeds 
as soon as they are ripe or in spring. The annual Gypso- 
phila elegans, a low growing plant with small white 
flowers, is suitable for the rock garden; the seeds are 
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sown in April where the plants are to bloom in summer 

Helanthemum (Sun Rose).—This is a beautiful little 
shrubby plant that reaches a height of ten inches or so 
and bears its strawberry-like flowers of various colours 
in profusion during the summer months; the individual 
blooms are short-lived, lasting but a day, but the plants 
maintain a succession of flowers for many weeks. In 
light soil and a sunny place the Sun Rose is perfectly 
easy to grow. It looks especially well somewhere near 
the top of the rock garden among the highest stones. 


Prune after Flowering 

When the plants have finished flowering they ought to be 
trimmed back, otherwise they become straggling and 
untidy. After two or three years they usually become 
bare in places and untidy and it is wise to uproot them 
and replace them with young plants which are very 
easily raised from seeds sown in spring or by cuttings 
taken in July. There are many named varieties of Helian- 
themum vulgare, some having single, others double 
flowers. A few of the showiest are coccineum, crimson; 
Garibaldi, pink; Mrs. C. W. Earle, rich crimson; Golden 
Queen, yellow; Rose Perfection, salmon-rose; Snow- 
flake, white; and Yellow Standard, yellow. 


Evergreen Candytuft 
Iberis (Evergreen Candytuft).—This is one of the most 
beautiful of the commoner rock garden plants; it is 
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easily grown and makes a delightful show in spring 
when the flowering is often so profuse as to hide the 
leaves. The plants are evergreen and reach a height 
of nine or teninches. They look especially well if planted 
behind a rock so that the shoots may hang down over 
it; in such a position they form a perfect cascade of 
bloom. Iberis sempervirens, with white flowers, is the 
common kind; Snowflake is a handsome variety; gib- 
raltarica has white flowers tinged with lilac. ‘The ever- 
green Candytufts are easily increased by cuttings taken 
as soon as the blooms have faded or seeds may be sown 
in aframein spring. A compact and less vigorous variety 
named “ Little Gem ” is very attractive and is well suited 
to the small rock garden as it does not spread to the same 
extent as the others to which referencé has been made. 


- The Popular Edelweiss 


Leontopodium (Edelweiss).—Every one has heard of 
the Edelweiss, a wild flower of Switzerland for which, 
if report be true, many lives have been lost in the en- 
deavour to collect it in the Alps. It is, however, common 
enough in nurseries in this country and the amateur 
will find no difficulty in getting it to thrive in his rock 
garden. It needs stony soil and a sunny position and 
there it will bear its curious grey, woolly blooms in early 
summer and more or less for weeks afterwards if the old 
flowers are removed. If it is wished to raise an increased 
stock, the tufts can be lifted and divided in September, 
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or seeds may be sown in spring; the seedlings are rather 
slow-growing. 

Linum (Flax).—Linum perenne, L. narbonense and 
L. sibiricum are three very graceful, slender plants reach- 
ing a height of twelve to fifteen inches and bearing lovely 
blue flowers throughout many weeks of summer. Linum 
flavum and Linum arboreum have yellow flowers. All 
these are delightful rock garden plants of great beauty 
that are easily grown in sandy soil and a sunny place. 
There is no difficulty in raising them from seeds sown 
in a frame in spring. 


A Beautiful Blue Flower 

Lithospermum (Gromwell).—This is an evergreen of 
low growth that has beautiful blue flowers in early sum- 
mer; and when at its best makes a handsome display. 
It is not quite so easy as most of those mentioned in this 
chapter, but if the amateur plants it in well-drained soil 
with which peat has been mixed, and in such a position 
that the shoots trail over the rocks, he is not likely to fail. 
The best method of propagation is by taking cuttings 
in July and inserting them in pots of sandy peat in a 
frame. 


The Wood Sorrel 


Oxalis (Wood Sorrel).—The native Wood Sorrel 
(Oxalis acetosella) is a charming spring flowering plant 
that grows wild in woodland places and delights in the 
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leafy soil found there. It is worth grouping here and 
there in shady parts of the rock garden in soil to which 
leaf mould has been added freely. It grows a few inches 
high only, and has white, blush-tinted flowers; the 
variety rosea has blooms of deeper shade. But two 
exotic Wood Sorrels introduced from the Falkland Isles 
are far more beautiful; they are Oxalis enneaphylla, 
with attractive grey leaves and light rose-pink flowers, 
and Oxalis adenophylla, with pale rose flowers; they are 


The dwarf Phloxes in several colours are 
delightful rock garden flowers; they spread 
quickly and are smothered in bloom in spring 


of low growth and flourish when planted in a slightly 
shady place in soil to which peat or leaf mould and sand 
have been added freely. They are increased by seeds 
sown in spring or by detaching pieces in September, 
placing them in pots of soil in a frame until nicely rooted 
and fit for planting out in the rock garden. 

Phlox.—The low growing Phloxes are invaluable rock 
garden plants and indescribably beautiful when in full 
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blossom. They form low spreading masses which flower 
so profusely in spring as to resemble sheets of bloom. 
Most of them are not at all difficult to grow if planted in 
slight shade in soil to which leaf mould and sand or grit 
have been added. In very wet weather in winter they 
sometimes die off and it is as well to cover them with a 
raised piece of glass in the way explained on page 36. 
If planted in a “pocket” eighteen inches or so wide 
between the rocks they will soon fill it. 


The Lovely Moss Pink 

The Moss Pink (Phlox subulata) is the commonest 
and one of the loveliest; it bears rose-pink flowers in 
great profusion. There are several varieties of this, of 
which the following are some of the best : Brightness, 
rose with scarlet centre; G. F. Wilson, mauve; Nelsoni, 
white; Seraph, white with bluish centre; Sprite, rose 
with crimson centre; and Vivid, rose with crimson cen- 
tre. These dwarf Phloxes are increased by cuttings 
taken as soon as the flowering season is over and inserted 
in sandy soil in a frame. They are among the rock 
garden flowers that benefit by being pruned when their 
beauty is over; the straggling shoots ought then to be 
cut back. It is advisable at that time to top dress them 
with a sandy compost. 


Rock Garden Primroses 
Primula (Primroses from many lands).—This is one of 
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the largest plant families represented in the rock garden, 
and its members show great variety in habit of growth, 
time of flowering, colour of bloom and in their preference 
for certain conditions of soil and position. They cannot 
thus very well be dealt with in a general way. There are 


The fragrant yellow Primula Auricula is not 
difficult to grow in a rock crevice, in a slightly 
shaded place 

two chief classes consistixg of (1) those that are planted 
among the rocks and usually called ‘‘ rock loving Primu- 
las,” and (2) those that are, as a rule, more vigorous in 
growth and need deep, moist soil and a partially shady 
place. Thus the Primulas of one class need different 
treatment from those of the other class. 
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Most of the rock Primulas flourish if planted among 
the rocks in well drained soil with which a little peat 
and sand have been mixed, but some of them prefer 
soil containing lime or stony loam; these details are 
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(P. nivalis) 


referred to in the following notes which deal with those 
that are most likely to satisfy the beginner or amateur 
gardener. 

Primula Auricula (from which the garden varieties of 
Auricula are descended) is a handsome plant with large, 
grey leaves covered with a white meal-like substance 
and bearing, in early summer, fragrant yellow flowers. 
It thrives best in a rock crevice in a slightly shady place 
in soil with which stones and a scattering of lime have 
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been mixed. Primula clusiana has handsome rose-purple _ 
flowers in spring and does best among the rocks in 


The pale yellow Sikkim Cowslip 
(Primula Sikkimensis) 
partial shade in soil containing lime. Primula calycina 
(glaucescens) is similar to P. clusiana and thrives under 
the same conditions. 
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One of the most easily grown is Primula hirsuta which 


One of the most striking of the rock 
garden Primulas (P. Littoniana) 


has rose-purple flowers in early summer and is happy 
among the rocks in soil to which peat and sand have 
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been added. The white variety, P. hirsuta nivalis, is 
a beautiful rock garden flower. Primula marginata is 
one of the daintiest kinds; it has grey-green leaves with 
a distinctly coloured margin and bears lilac-coloured 
flowers in spring. It likes well drained soil containing 
lime and is happiest in the sunshine. Primula viscosa 
“Mrs. E. H. Wilson,” is one of the showiest of all; it 
bears large violet-purple flowers in spring. It thrives 
in soil to which sand and peat have been added. 


Moisture-loving Primulas 

There are many handsome flowering plants among the 
Primulas that like moister conditions. The Japanese 
Primrose (Primula japonica) is a favourite; the stems 
reach a height of two feet or so and in early summer 
bear whorls of flowers that vary in shade from white to 
crimson; it flourishes in soil with which peat or leaf 
mould have been mixed and likes a half shady place. 
Primula pulverulenta is similar, but its stems are whitish 
and its flowers are even more brilliant and variously 
coloured. The Sikkim cowslip (Primula sikkimensis) 
is a delightful plant that bears drooping yellow flowers 
on stems eighteen inches or so high; it prefers a some- 
what shady position and leaf mould should be added 
freely to the soil. Primula denticulata is an early flower- 
ing kind, at its best in March, and is easily distinguished 
by its rounded heads of lilac-mauve flowers on stems 
twelve inches or so high. Primula cashmiriana is similar. 
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Other vigorous Primulas are P. Beesiana, purplish; P. 
Bulleyana, orange-buff; and P. Littoniana, with reddish 
buds and lilac-purple flowers. 

Low growing Primulas that need somewhat similar 
conditions are the following: P. frondosa, a charming 
little plant only about six inches high with pale rose- 
pink flowers; P. Cockburniana, orange-scarlet and P. 
rosea, bright rose. The bog garden provides suitable 
conditions for all the Primulas grouped in the second 
class to which reference has been made—those that like 
deep, moist soil. 


Raising Primulas from Seeds 


Primulas are usually raised from seed when it is 
desired to increase the stock; this should be sown as 
soon as it is ripe in late summer or in spring in pots 
of light soil in a shady frame. Cool, moist conditions 
suit the seedlings best. 

Saxtfraga (Saxifrage)—This group of rock garden 
plants is separated into several sections, two of which, 
the Silvery and the Mossy kinds, are of chief value to the 
amateur rock gardener. They are perfectly distinct in 
appearance and in their requirements and both are 
invaluable. 


The Mossy Saxifrages 


The Mossy Saxifrages form low cushions of moss-like 
leaves which in spring bear numerous short-stalked 
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flowers in white and shades of rose and crimson. They 
flourish in partly shaded places and in well drained soil 


Ha 
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A handsome Silvery Saxifrage 
(S. lingulata) 


with which leaf mould and loam have been mixed. Some 
of the best are hypnoides, the Dovedale moss, white; 
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the variety Kingii is of remarkably compact moss-like 
growth and though it produces few flowers, it is very 
attractive and well worth growing; S. muscoides, with 
whitish-yellow flowers, and the variety atropurpurea 
are also of moss-like growth and very attractive; S. 
exarata bears a Pe of white flowers; so too does 


One of the earliest ‘of he Saxifrages, the 
charming white Saxifraga Burseriana 


S. Wallacei, and both are beautiful. There are now 
many named varieties of Mossy Saxifrage of more robust 
growth and having larger flowers than those already 
mentioned; some of the best of them are Guildford 
Seedling, crimson ; Red Admiral, crimson ; and Taplow 
Pink, rose pink. 

The Silvery Saxifrages form tufts of silvery grey or 
green leaves, and in early summer produce graceful 
panicles of small blooms of yellow, white, or rose; they 
are very fascinating when in bloom, and even at other 


; 
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seasons their rosettes of leaves are attractive. They 
thrive best when planted in rock crevices in gritty soil 
to which a scattering of lime has been added. Saxifraga 
Aizoon and its varieties flavescens, baldensis, and major 
are among the easiest. S. Engleri, S. cochlearis and 
cochlearis minor, S. Hostii, and S. Cotyledon are other 
attractive kinds that can be tried by the amateur with 
every hope of success. Saxifraga lingulata lantoscana 
is very beautiful when its panicles of white bloom are 
at their best; it should be planted in soil with which 
limestone has been mixed. The king of Silvery Saxi- 
frages is S. longifolia; it forms a large rosette of leaves 
and the flower spike, which may reach a height of two 
feet, is a magnificent sight. Unfortunately the plant 
dies after it has flowered, and it has to be raised from 
seeds. 


Early Saxifrages 


Of other Saxifrages to which the attention of the 
amateur ought to be drawn, the chief kinds are those 
known as Kabschia, or early flowering small tufted 
Saxifrages. Some of these are scarcely beginners’ flowers, 
but a few of them can be grown without much difficulty 
if planted in very gritty soil in a slightly shaded place. 
Those are S. apiculata, pale yellow; Faldonside, yellow; 
sancta, deep yellow; Burseriana, and its variety Gloria, 
white. Saxifraga Grisebachii has rosettes of grey leaves 
and very showy rose-crimson flowers; it should be 
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planted in a rock crevice filled with gritty soil containing 
lime. Saxifraga oppositifolia bears rose-purple flowers 
in early spring; it needs very gritty well-drained soil. 

Other sections of the Saxifrage are those which con- 
tain the London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa) and the large- 
leaved Saxifrages. In addition to the common London 
Pride, another in that section is Saxifraga Fortunei which 
bears panicles of white flowers in autumn. Saxifraga 
cordifolia belongs to the large-leaved section; it has 
rose-red flowers on strong stems nine or ten inches high 
in spring; it is often used as an edging to a shady border 
and thrives in ordinary soil. 


Increasing Saxifrages 


Most of the Saxifrages can be increased by detaching 
rooted pieces or offsets with or without roots; the latter 
must be grown in pots of gritty soil in a frame until 
rooted; this is the way practised to increase the Silvery 
Saxifrages. The Mossy Saxifrages are increased by tak- 
ing off portions of the clumps and replanting them 
where they are to grow im soil to which sand and leaf 
mould have been added. Seeds may also be sown in 
spring, but some of the seedlings make rather slow 
progress. 


The Stonecrops 


Sedum (Stonecrop).—These are, perhaps, most easily 
grown of all rock garden plants, for they will thrive if 
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planted in poor soil in almost any position, though they 
flower most freely in a sunny one. The common yellow 
Sedum acre, that grows wild in this country on old walls, 


The common Houseleek 


(Sempervivum tectorum) 

showing plant in bloom 
is familiar to most garden lovers; it is worth planting 
here and there in rock crevices where it will thrive in a 
minimum of soil. Sedum album, the white Stonecrop, 
soon spreads into large low tufts and produces its white 
flowers freely in early summer; every little piece broken 
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Showing two incorrect ways of arranging 

rocks: these overhang so much that 

plants in the crevices beneath would have 
no chance 
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off takes root. S. brevifolium, grey leaves and blush 
flowers; S. Ewersii, grey leaves and rose-purple flowers ; 
S. kamtschaticum, yellow flowers; S. rupestre, yellow; 
and S. spathulifolium, grey leaves and pale yellow 
flowers—these are others well worth inclusion in the 


A group of Houseleeks in a crevice in the 
rock garden 


rock garden. They are easily increased by detaching 
small rooted pieces and replanting them. 

Sempervivum (Houseleek).—These quaint and curious 
plants with symmetrical rosettes of leaves of various 
colours are fascinating in their way, and every one ought 
to have a few of them grouped here and there in the 
rock crevices or in uneven places on top of the rocks 
themselves; they flourish with the merest portion of 
soil over the roots. After one of the rosettes has flowered 
it dies, but the other rosettes forming the clump will 
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continue to grow until in their turn they also flower and 
die. There is not the slightest difficulty in managing or 
increasing these plants; hot dry places where there is 
only slight roothold suit them best, and small rosettes 
of leaves may be pulled off at almost any time of year, 
though preferably in spring or late summer, and planted 


A little pool in the rock garden gives variety 
and adds charm to the scene 


where they are wanted; the “‘ planting ” is, however, a 
trifling affair and consists merely in pressing the roots 
in a small crevice or crack or in a slight depression on a 
rock, placing a little soil over the roots and covering this 
with a few small pieces of stone. The following are 
some of the most interesting sorts : Sempervivum ara- 
chnoideum (the Cobweb Houseleek) is one of the most 
attractive owing to the rosettes of leaves being covered 
with a network of white strands closely resembling a 
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cobweb; it is necessary to protect this kind in winter 
with a piece of glass raised a few inches above the plants 
by means of wire pegs, otherwise excessive wet will spoil 
its beauty. The common Houseleek is Sempervivum 
tectorum; its fleshy green leaves are familiar to most 
people, for it is often seen covering the roofs of sheds 


a: 
If cement is used in rock garden building 
to make the stone firm, care must be taken 


not to block up the crevices in this way 


and the tops of walls in country districts. Others worth 
growing are S. atropurpureum, purplish leaves; S. 
Funckii, green leaves and reddish purple flowers; S. hir- 
tum, with reddish green leaves and yellow flowers; S. 
montanum, green leaves tipped with brown, and mauve 
flowers; and S. triste, red-brown leaves and reddish 


flowers. 
Veronica (Speedwell).—One of the loveliest of all the 
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easily grown rock garden plants is Veronica rupestris 
(which is known also as V. Teucrium dubia). Itisalow- 
growing trailing evergreen plant that in early summer 
bears tiny spikes of rich blue flowers in the greatest 
profusion, making a delightful show. Every amateur 
ought to include it in his collection. It offers no difficulty 
if planted in a sunny spot in well-drained soil with which 
some sand and a little leaf-mould have been mixed. It is 
quite easily raised from cuttings taken in summer, placed 
in a box of sandy soil in a sheltered place out of doors 
and covered with a piece of glass. If kept moist the 
cuttings will be well rooted in a few weeks and may then 
be planted where they are required. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Many other Rock Garden Flowers to Choose from 


After a season or two the owner of a rock garden will 
certainly wish not only to increase the number of plants, 
but to enlarge his collection by adding kinds which 
he does not already possess. He will very soon master 
the details of management of those that have been 
recommended and will not be content until an attempt 
has been made with the cultivation of others chosen from 
the large number remaining. Some of the most note- 
worthy are described in the following pages. 

Aceana (New Zealand Bur) 

The New Zealand Burs are low-growing plants that 
spread very quickly and care must be taken in placing 
them, for they find their way into cracks and crevices 
where they are not wanted. They are very attractive, 
however, and room can easily be found for them in a 
paved path or towards the edge of the rock garden, 
where they are not likely to overrun other plants. They 
are easily grown in ordinary soil that is well drained. 
Perhaps the most attractive of all is Acaena Buchanani 
which has grey-green leaves; Novae Zealandiae, with 
reddish brown leaves and coloured spines, is also 


attractive. 
113 
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Acantholimon Glumaceum (Prickly Thrift) 


The compact tufts of leaves resembling those of the 
ordinary Thrift or Armeria are in themselves attractive, 
but if the plants are successful they bear rose-coloured 
blooms in spring. The Prickly Thrift, however, does 
not always bloom satisfactorily; it needs to be planted 
in well-drained gritty soil in a sunny place. It is 
possible to induce cuttings to form roots if they are 
inserted in a pot of sandy soil in a frame in early summer, 
but it is not always easy to do so. 


Achillea (Milfoil or Yarrow) 


Most of the Yarrows are free-growing plants which 
present no difficulty to the grower, and some of them are 
showy. Every one is familiar with the Yarrow of the 
fields, a plant that bears flat heads or bunches of white 
bloom in summer, and is thus able to form some idea 
of the general characters of this group of rock garden 
flowers. Achillea umbellata is one of the most vigorous 
of those used for the rock garden; it grows twelve inches 
high and bears a profusion of white flowers in summer. 
It needs a good deal of room and should not be placed 
near choice plants. The most charming of all is Achillea 
ageratifolia, a dainty little plant with grey leaves and 
small white flowers. Achillea Clavennae, also white 
flowered, shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, is another to be recommended. These plants 
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thrive best on well-drained soil with which lime has 
been mixed and need a sunny position. 


Adonis 


Adonis amurensis is a handsome plant that reaches 


r 
A Yarrow for the rock garden 
(Achillea Clavennae) 


a height of twelve inches or so and bears large, yellow, 
buttercup-like flowers in spring; the deeply cut fern-like 
leaves add to the attractiveness of the plant. Adonis 
vernalis is not so tall and bears yellow flowers in spring. 
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These plants are not difficult to grow in soil with which 
leaf mould has been mixed, providing they are left 
undisturbed from year to year. The most convenient 
way of increasing is by lifting and dividing the clumps 
in September. 


Ajuga (Bugle) 


The common Bugle (Ajuga reptans) is scarcely worth 
recommending to the amateur rock gardener, but the 
varieties with coloured leaves are attractive and deserve 
inclusion in a representative collection. The brightest 
of these is Ajuga reptans variegata with green and white 
leaves, and purpurea in which the leaves are purplish. 
These plants thrive in ordinary soil and they are not 
fastidious as to position; they are increased by separating 
the plants in spring. 


Alchemilla (Lady’s Mantle) 


Alchemilla alpina, the only one worth mentioning, 
is a low-growing plant valued for the sake of its beautiful 
grey leaves; it should be planted in a sunny position 
and it is an advantage to mix a little lime with the soil. 
There is no difficulty in increasing this Alchemilla by 
division in early autumn or spring. 


Anemone (Windflower) 


The Pasque flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) is, perhaps, 
the loveliest of all the windflowers. It is from six 
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inches to ten inches high, and bears large violet-purple 
flowers in spring. Planting is best done in early autumn 
or in spring in a slightly shaded position in soil with 
which lime has been mixed. 

Anemone alpina with white flowers, and Anemone 
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The Pasque flower (Anemone 
Pulsatilla) 


sulphurea with pale yellow flowers, are two beautiful 
windflowers from the Swiss mountains; they bloom in 
late spring or early summer and thrive under conditions 
similar to those recommended for the Pasque flower. 
The best way to increase this type of Anemone is by 
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sowing seeds, as soon as they are ripe, in flower pans or 
flower pots of sandy soil in a shady frame; some of the 
seeds may be slow in germinating, and it is wise to keep 
the pot of seeds for a year if necessary. 

The Wood Anemones, of which our native Anemoné 


The Alpine Anemone 
(Anemone alpina) 


nemorosa is familiar, provide sheets of bloom in spring 
and are ideal plants for half shady places in the rock 
garden, where they should be planted in early autumn in 


MOUNTAIN EVERLASTING IIQ 


soil with which leaf mould has been mixed freely. The 
common Wood Anemone, Anemone nemorosa, has 
blush-white flowers, but it is surpassed in splendour by 
the lovely blue variety named robinsoniana. The finest 
blue, however, is found in Anemone apennina, and a 
few groups of it here and there make a glorious display 
in early spring. One of the earliest of all is Anemone 
blanda, which has pale blue blooms. Some of these 
seed themselves, and there is no trouble in getting them 
tospread. Ifitis wished to transplant, the work should 
be done when the leaves have died down. 


Antennaria (Cat’s Ear or Mountain Everlasting) 


Plants of creeping growth that are valued for the sake 
of their grey leaves as much as for the white or pinkish 
flowers; they soon spread and form attractive leafy 
masses that creep over the stone. The favourite is 
_ Antennaria dioica with grey leaves and flowers of pink 
or pale rose shade in abundance in summer; the flowers 
have a woolly appearance and are really more curious 
than beautiful. It thrives best in light, gritty soil with 
which lime has been mixed and is easily increased by 
detaching rooted pieces in late summer and spring. 


Anthemis (Chamomile) 


The border Chamomiles are tall, vigorous, free- 
flowering plants, but the best of those suitable for the 
rock garden are of low growth, far daintier, and equally 
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free blooming. The most attractive of all is Anthemis 
aizoon (known also as Achillea ageratifolia); it is of 
trailing growth and bears beautiful white flowers. 
Another of low growth, with grey leaves and white 
flowers, is Anthemis cupaniana. The best of the taller 
ones is Anthemis montana, which reaches a height of 
twelve inches and, like the others, bears white, mar- 
guerite-like flowers. Ordinary well-drained rock garden 
soil with which lime has been mixed suits them, and they 
need a sunny position. The simplest way to increase 
them is by dividing the plants in early autumn or spring. 


Anthyllis Montana (Kidney Vetch) 


This is a distinct rock garden plant of low growth, 
with grey leaves and bearing pea-shaped fragrant, rose- 
coloured flowers in summer. It needs a dry, sunny 
place and the usual rock garden soil. Propagation is 
best effected by sowing seeds in late summer or in spring. 


Antirrhinum (Snapdragon) 


This favourite flower is chiefly used for filling flower 
beds, but a few kinds are delightful plants for the rock 
garden, where they flourish in well-drained soil if planted 
just behind a stone over which they may trail. _Antir- 
rhinum asarina, cream-white flowers, A. sempervirens 
with flowers of similar colour, and A. glutinosum, white, 
are others that may be added to the collection of rock 
garden plants. These Snapdragons are liable to die 
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off if exposed to excessive wet, and it is generally 
necessary to protect them in winter by means of the 
glass covering already referred to. 
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Flower of a rock garden 
Columbine 


Aquilegia (Columbine) 


The long- -spurred Columbines so much valued as 
border flowers are too vigorous for the rock garden, but 
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a few others deserve a place. The loveliest of all is 
Aquilegia glandulosa, blue and white. A. Stuartii, blue 
and white, and A. canadensis, with orange red flowers, 
are others of great charm. Asa rule the plants are not 
long-lived, though they may be raised from seeds sown 
in late summer or in spring. ‘They should be planted 
in moist, loamy soil and do not mind partial shade. They 
dislike hot, dry positions. 


Armeria (Thrift) 

Every one knows the common Thrift (Armeria vul- 
garis) so often used as an edging to flower borders, where 
its neat evergreen tufts are attractive all the year round 
and especially so in June when bearing numerous rose- 
red flowers. This may be used in the rock garden here 
and there, for it spreads into compact masses that are 
quite in keeping with other rock garden plants. It is 
happy in well-drained soil, and looks best when placed 
high up in the rock crevices. A variety named “‘Vin- 
dictive” is of particularly vivid colouring. The tall- 
growing Thrift, Armeria latifolia, is a bold and vigorous 
rock plant that looks well if grouped here and there in 
prominent positions. But the daintiest of all the Thrifts 
is Armeria caespitosa, a small, tufted plant that bears 
large rose-coloured blooms; it must have well-drained 
gritty soil if it is to do well, and a sunny position is neces- 
sary. ‘The best way to increase the Thrift is by lifting 
and separating the tufts in September. 
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Arnebia (Prophet Flower) 

This somewhat uncommon plant derives its popular 
name from the fact that the petals become curiously 
blotched after the flowers are developed; five blotches 
are then seen on the petals, but they disappear. ‘The 
legend is that the blotches represent the finger-prints of 
Mahomet. The Arnebia is of borage-like growth, 
reaches a height of twelve inches or so, and bears yellow 
flowers in early summer. It likes shade and ordinary 
well-drained soil. Pieces of root cut off in September 
and placed in a box of sandy soil in a frame provide the 
best means of propagation. 


Asperula (Woodruffe) 


The common Woodruffe (Asperula odorata) is a 
beautiful little plant for an edging to a shady border; 
there it soon spreads into a compact border and becomes 
smothered with white blossom in spring. It is worth 
a place in the rock garden if care is taken not to place it 
near choice plants, because of the rapidity with which it 
spreads. A choicer Woodruffe is Asperula suberosa, 
a charming little plant with greyish leaves and pink 
flowers in summer. It is, however, not one of the easiest 
to manage; it is most likely to thrive if planted in gritty 
soil and a sunny place. Another pretty little Woodruffe 
is Asperula Gussoni, which has green leaves and pink 
flowers in summer. [If it is wished to increase them, 
that is best attempted by separating the tufts in 
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September. The protection of a raised piece of glass 
is Necessary in winter. 
Aster (Starwort) 

The alpine Starwort (Aster alpinus) is an attractive 
plant, six inches or so high, that bears lilac-purple, 
daisy-like flowers in summer; there are several varieties 
with flowers of various shades of colour; one named 
speciosus, violet-purple, is most attractive. There is 
no difficulty in growing the alpine Aster if it is planted 
in well-drained soil and in a sunny position. Propaga- 
tion is by division of the plants in September. 


Calandrinia 

Both the perennial Calandrinia umbellata and the 
hardy annuals, C. grandiflora and C. speciosa, are useful 
and showy little plants for the rock garden. Although 
C. umbellata is classed as a perennial it does not usually 
last in a flourishing state for long, and it is better to raise 
it from seeds sown every year in early summer, the 
seedlings being planted out in September where they 
are to bloom. C. umbellata has crimson flowers, those 
of C. grandiflora are bright rose and those of speciosa 
red. Light sandy soil is necessary, and they must have 
a sunny place. 


Calceolaria (Slipperwort) 
The amateur having in mind the yellow-flowered 
shrubby Calceolaria that is so commonly used for filling 
summer flower beds may be surprised to find that there 
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is a Calceolaria suitable for planting in the rock garden. 
He can be advised with confidence to try Calceolaria 
polyrhiza, a low-growing plant with small, yellow, 
slipper-shaped flowers. Perhaps the loveliest of all 
the Calceolarias suitable for the purpose in view is 
C. violacea, and those whose gardens arein mild districts 
should certainly try it. It is scarcely hardy enough for 
cold gardens; it grows twelve to fifteen inches high, and 
bears pale violet-blue flowers in summer. Ordinary 
rock garden soil suits them and a sunny place is 
required. The plants may be increased by cuttings in 
late summer. 


Cheiranthus (Wallflower) 

The common Wallflowers that are so familiar in beds 
and borders in spring are not suitable for the rock 
garden, but the equally popular Siberian Wallflower 
(Cheiranthus Allioni), with striking orange-yellow 
flowers, looks well there, for it is of slender growth and 
altogether less vigorous than the favourite double- 
flowered varieties. ‘The alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
alpinus) is of low, slender growth, and has yellow flowers ; 
it needs well-drained soil and a sunny place. Both 
these Wallflowers are raised from seeds sown in early 


summer. 


Chrysanthemum (Marguerite) 


The alpine Marguerite (Chrysanthemum alpinum) is 
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an attractive little plant, only a few inches high, with 
white flowers in summer. There is no difficulty in 
managing it in gritty soil, and in a position that is not 
exposed to the hottest sun; it dislikes dry conditions. 
Seeds sown in late summer or in spring provide a ready 
means of propagation. 


Chrysogonum Virginianum 
A rather undistinguished perennial, eight or nine 
inches high, which bears yellow flowers in early summer. 
It is easily managed in ordinary soil and can be increased 


by lifting and separating the es plants in September 
or March. 


Corydalis (Fumitory) 

These plants are worth growing for the sake of their 
deeply cut fern-like leaves as well as for the flowers. 
They will flourish in the poorest soil, in fact they may 
often be seen in a thriving condition in a gravel path; 
they do not mind partial shade. There are two sections 
of this genus or group—one set having fibrous roots, the 
other tuberous roots. The common Fumitory (Cory- 
dalis lutea) and two other similar ones, nobilis and 
cheilanthifolia, all with yellow flowers, belong to the 
fibrous-rooted section. Of those with tuberous roots, 
Corydalis Scouleri, with rose-purple blooms, is one of 
the best. The fibrous-rooted kinds are easily increased 
by seeds sown in late summer or in spring; the tuberous- 
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rooted ones are increased by seeds or by offsets or small 
tubers taken off in autumn. 


Cotula Squalida 


This is a creeping plant grown for the sake of its 
attractive leaves, which are deeply cut like those of a 
fern. It is chiefly valuable for planting in the chinks 
of a paved path, for it does not mind being trodden on, 
and for this reason is the best of all for that purpose, 
although it has no claims to beauty. Propagation is 
easily carried out by detaching small rooted pieces and 
re-planting them in spring or late summer. 


Crucianella (Crosswort) 


A rather coarse-growing plant of low growth that 
bears rose-pink flowers in summer. It spreads a good 
deal, and after the first year or two it becomes untidy 
and straggling or may perish; it ought, therefore, to be 
raised from seeds every year or two. Itiseasily managed, 
but it is by no means a choice rock plant. 


Daphne 


Every one knows the fragrant Mezereon (Daphne 
mezereum), a stiff-growing shrub that bears reddish- 
purple flowers in March. A place may worthily be 
found for it in the rock garden for the sake of its earliness 
and fragrance, but the Garland flower (Daphne cneo- 
rum), a shrub of low growth, is more attractive ;in late 
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spring and early summer it produces bunches of charm- 
ing rose-coloured, sweet-scented, blooms. Daphne 
Blagayana has cream-white flowers at the same 
season. Daphne mezereum thrives best in ordinary soil 
to which lime has been added; the two others like some 
peat. A simple way of propagating D. Blagayana and 
D. cneorum is by pegging down or layering the trailing 
branches. The Mezereon is usually raised from seeds. 


Draba (Whitlow Grass) 


These small alpine plants belong to the Wallflower 
family; they are very dainty and attractive spring- 
blooming plants that need light and _ gritty soil, and 
are to be recommended for the moraine; it is as well to 
protect them from excessive wet in winter by means of 
a raised piece of glass. The commonest is Draba 
Aizoon, yellow; D. bruniaefolia, yellow; and D. dedeana, - 
white, are others to be recommended. Draba pyrenaica 
has flowers of lilac-rose springing from its small leafy 
tufts and thrives best in the moraine. Propagation is 
by means of seeds. 


Dryas (Mountain Avens) 


These are low-growing rock garden plants that bear 
white or yellow strawberry-like flowers in summer. 
They flourish in a slightly shady place in well-drained 
soil with which peat has been mixed. The two chiefly 
to be recommended are Dryas octopetala, which has 
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white flowers, and D. Drummondii, yellow; the former 
is particularly beautiful. Propagation is by sowing seeds 
in spring or by division of the plants at that season. 


Epigaea (May Flower) 

A pretty, creeping, evergreen shrub, belonging to the 
heather family, that bears sweet-scented, pale rose- 
coloured blooms in late spring and early summer. It 
thrives best if planted in peat soil in a shady place as it 
is a woodland plant in its native habitat. It is increased 
by division in September. 


Epimedium (Barrenwort) 


Plants about twelve inches high, of graceful growth, 
having autumn-tinted leaves and bearing dainty flowers 
in early summer. A few of the best are E. alpinum, 
red and yellow; macranthum, white; pinnatum, yellow; 
and rubrum, red. They thrive best in partial shade in 
soil to which peat or leaf mould and sand have been 
added. ‘The way to increase them is by division of the 
plants in autumn. 


Erigeron (Fleabane) 


Erigeron aurantiacus, which grows nine or ten inches, 
and has orange-coloured flowers in summer, is the showi- 
est of the kinds suited to rock garden cultivation. It is 
easily grown in well-drained soil and a sunny place. 
Erigeron mucronatus (often described in catalogues as 


E* 
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Vittadenia triloba) is a charming little plant, easily 
raised from seeds sown in spring where the plants are to 
bloom insummer. It is by no means showy, but when 
the small rose-white flowers are out it is very dainty. 
Erigeron aurantiacus can be increased by division in 
late summer or by sowing seeds in spring. 


Eritrichium Nanum 

This beautiful blue-flowered little plant, a relative 
of the forget-me-not, will tax the skill of the cultivator 
as much as any rock garden plant he is likely to attempt; 
it is one of the most difficult of the high alpines to man- 
age successfully. ‘The moraine is the best place for it 
and it is advised by some growers that the only way to 
keep it through the winter is to cover it with sand and 
to protect the sand from rain by a piece of glass raised 
a few inches above it. The Eritrichium blooms in 
early summer. 


Erodium (Heron’s Bill) 

These are closely related to the true hardy Geranium; 
they have deeply cut ornamental leaves and bloom in 
summer. Light, well-drained soil and a sunny position 
suit them perfectly. A few of the most attractive are 
E. chamaedrioides, white; E. guttatum, white marked 
with dark blotches; and E. trichomanefolium, pale rose. 
They are not difficult to grow from seeds sown in spring 
or the old plants may be separated into pieces in late 
summer. 
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Erysimum (Fairy Wallflower) 

Showy plants of slender growth related to the Wall- 
flowers ; they bloom in spring and at that season provide 
a charming display. The kind usually grown on the 
rock garden is Erysimum rupestre, which is only a few 
inches high and bears yellow flowers. It flourishes in 
ordinary rockery soil.. Erysimun peroffskianum is a 
striking annual with orange-coloured flowers. It does 
best when the seeds are sown in September where the 
plants are to bloom. 


Galax Aphylla (Carpenter’s Leaf) 


This low-growing evergreen has beautiful little 
rounded leaves that become richly coloured in autumn 
and bears white flowers in summer. It thrives best in 
soil to which peat or leaf mould and sand have been 
added and likes partial shade. Propagation is by lifting 
and dividing the plants in early autumn. 


Geranium (Crane’s Bill) 


The true Geranium is a hardy plant, whereas the 
zonal Pelargonium, commonly called “Geranium,” so 
freely used for filling summer flower beds, is half hardy 
and cannot be left out of doors in winter. Several of 
the true Geraniums are excellent rock garden plants; 
they vary in height from a few inches to two and a half 
feet and are easily grown in the usual well-drained rock 
garden soil. Two of the most attractive of the low- 
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growing kinds are Geranium argenteum, with grey 
leaves and rose-coloured flowers, and G. sanguineum, 
having rose-purple blooms. These two kinds need 
gritty or sandy soil and a sunny place. Of the taller 
kinds the two showiest are G. Endressii, eighteen inches 
or so high, with rose-coloured flowers, and G. ibericum, 


The Spring Meadow 

Saffron (Bulbocodium 

vernum), a bulb flower 
for the rock garden 


two feet or so in height, with violet-purple flowers. 
These summer flowering plants are increased by separat- 
ing the clumps in early autumn or spring or by sowing 
seeds at the latter season. 


Geum (Avens) 


Every one who has a garden is familiar with the scarlet 
Geum named Mrs. Bradshaw and the equally valuable 
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yellow one named Lady Stratheden. One or two of the 
low-growing ones are worth a place in the rock garden, 
particularly G. reptans and G. montanum, both bearing 


One of the earliest 
of all to bloom, the 
Winter Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis) 


yellow flowers in summer, those of the latter being the 
larger and showier. As G. montanum develops a 
woody stem as it ages it is well to top-dress it with 
sandy soil in spring so that too much of the stem does 
not remain exposed. ‘These plants offer no difficulty 
in ordinary rock garden soil; they are increased by sow- 
ing seeds in spring, or G. reptans may be divided in 
early autumn. 


_ Globularia (Globe Daisy) 
These plants are of low growth and bear blue flowers 
in small round heads in summer. G. cordifolia, G. 
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nana and G. trichosantha are three of the best. Ina 
sunny place and sandy, well-drained soil they will 
flourish without much trouble on the part of the grower. 


The Dog’s Tooth Violet 
(Erythronium dens Canis) 


Propagation is effected by dividing the plants in late 
summer or by sowing seeds in spring. 


Haberlea Rhodopensis 
This is a dainty little alpine plant with a rosette of 
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leaves from which in early summer the lilac-coloured, 
gloxinia-like flowers appear on a stem six inches high. 
It needs similar conditions to those recommended for 
the Ramondia, namely, to be planted in a shady rock 
crevice in a compost with which sand and peat have 
been mixed. Propagation is best effected by sowing 
seeds in spring. 


Houstonia Coerulea (Bluets) 


A very small evergreen plant which bears light blue 
flowers inearly summer. It flourishes if planted in very 
light soil in a position that is shaded from the midday 
sunshine. Propagation is effected by dividing the 
plants in late summer or by sowing seeds in spring. 


Hypericum 

Several kinds are very attractive rock garden plants 
that are easily grown in light, well-drained soil and a 
sunny position. Hypericum coris, H. repens, H. 
nummularifolium, all low growing and with yellow 
flowers, are to be recommended. H. olympicum is 
more striking; it has grey-green evergreen leaves and 
bears larger yellow flowers than the others. These 
plants are best propagated by seeds sown in spring. 


Lewisia 


These are certainly among the difficult rock garden 
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flowers and a good deal of care is required to manage 
them successfully. They have fleshy leaves and for 
that reason they must be protected from excessive wet 
in winter, in the way already explained, by a piece of 
glass which keeps off the rain while allowing air to 
circulate round the plant. They must be planted in 
thoroughly well-drained soil and a sunny position among 
the rocks. Some of the best are L. cotyledon, with rose- 
purple blooms, and L. Tweedyi, with flowers of salmon- 
rose and buff shades, both of which bloom in spring. 
It is best to increase them by seeds sown in a frame in 
spring. 


Linaria (Toadflax) 


Linaria alpina, the alpine Toadflax, is a charming 
little plant of slender growth, with grey-green leaves and 
violet-purple, orange-centred flowers, like those of a 
miniature snapdragon in summer. It is easily grown 
from seeds, and it is advisable to sowevery spring, for 
as a rule the plants are not long-lived. The seeds should 
be sown where the plants are to bloom. It needs light 
soil and a sunny place. The British ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax, Linaria cymbalaria, with its pretty little rounded 
leaves and tiny lilac-coloured flowers, is worth growing 
in the crevices of a shady rock wall. 


Linnaea Borea Alis (Twin Flower) 


This small, trailing, evergreen shrub bears pale rose, 
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sweet-scented flowers in early summer, two on each 
stalk, hence its popular name. It must be planted in 
a shady place and in soil to which peat has been added. 
The best method of propagation is by division in 
September, or by taking cuttings in that month or in 
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The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 
is suitable for a shady corner 


August, and inserting them in pots of sandy peat and 
keeping them in a frame until rooted. 


Lychnis (Campion) 
Two or three of the Campions are worth a place in 
the rock garden, where they offer no difficulty if planted 
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in a sunny place in ordinary well-drained soil. Those 
recommended are: L. alpina, which grows five or six 
inches high and bears reddish-purple blooms in early 
summer, and L. Lagascae, four or five inches high, with 


Bulb and Flower of the Grape 
Hyacinth (Muscari) 
rose-coloured blooms, at the same season. Lychnis 
Viscaria, a familiar border plant that reaches a height 
of twelve inches or more and has showy rose-red flowers 
in summer, is worth planting here and there. These 
plants are easily increased by seeds sown in spring. 


Meconopsis (Poppywort) 


There are some lovely flowers among the Poppyworts, 
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but unfortunately the plants are not long-lived ; they 
are best treated as biennials, being grown fresh from 
seeds every year. Seeds sown in early summer will 
provide plants that will bloom the following year; the 
seedlings will be large enough to plant out permanently 
in autumn. They need a somewhat shady place in the 
rock garden and moist soil; it is an advantage to add 
leaf mould. Some of the most beautiful are M. acu- 
leata, the Himalayan poppy, blue; M. integrifolia, pale 
yellow; M. nepalensis, claret red; M. punicea, scarlet; 
and M. Wallichii, blue or bluish purple. Meconopsis 
heterophylla is an annual raised from seeds sown out of 
doors in April where the plants are to bloom. The 
Welsh Poppy, Meconopsis cambrica, with yellow and 
orange coloured flowers, is easily grown from seeds; it is 
useful for rock walls and shady rock crevices. 


Morisia Hypogaea 

A very dainty, flowering, rock garden plant which 
forms a small tuft of somewhat fern-like leaves and has 
bright yellow flowers in spring; it is very beautiful 
when in bloom. Thoroughly well-drained, light, sandy 
soil is necessary, and it should be given a sunny place 
among the rocks, where it will havesome shelter. Pro- 
pagation is by seeds sown, as soon as they are ripe, 
towards the end of summer. 


Myosotis (Forget-me-not) 
Several of the Forget-me-nots are delightful spring- 
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flowering plants for the rock garden, where they make 
a charming display in spring. The Scotch Forget-me- 
not, Myosotis alpestris, and its miniature variety, M. 
rupicola, are two favourites. For moist soil in the bog 
garden or the edge of the garden pool, Myosotis palustris 
is to be recommended. The common Forget-me-not, 
Myositis dissitiflora, may also be used in the rock 
garden to provide bright patches of colour in spring. 
Myosotis alpestris and M. rupicola thrive best in partial 
shade in well-drained gritty soil. It is best to raise the 
Forget-me-nots fresh from seeds sown in May every 
year; the young plants yield a finer display than the 
old ones. 


Oenothera (Evening Primrose) 


Several of the Evening Primroses are excellent rock 
garden plants; they are not at all difficult in a sunny 
place, in ordinary well-drained soil. One of the most 
attractive is Oenothera taraxacifolia, a trailing plant that 
bears white flowers. Oecenothera missouriensis, with 
yellow flowers, is another attractive low-growing sort. 
Oenothera caespitosa, fifteen inches to eighteen inches 
high, with blush-white flowers, is beautiful. These 
plants are raised from seeds sown in spring, and it is 
wise to grow most of them fresh every year in this way 
as they are not usually long-lived in good condition. 


Omphalodes 
Beautiful little Borage-like plants with flowers of some 
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shade of blue; with one exception, O. Luciliae, they offer 
no great difficulty to the cultivator. This one needs 
very gritty soil and a slightly shady place in the rock 
garden ; it is raised from seeds sown in late summer to 
provide plants that will bloom the following year. Of 
the other kinds, O. cappadocica and O. verna are to be 
recommended. O. nitida is also very beautiful, but 
it is not hardy enough to pass the winter out of doors. 
A pretty annual flower is O. linifolia, which has white 
flowers. These plants flourish in the usual rock garden 
soil with which sand has bein mixed freely; they need 
also a somewhat sheltered position. They are best in- 
creased by seeds sown, as soon as they are ripe, in late 
summer. 


Ononis (Rest Harrow) 


Low-growing, shrubby plants that bear pea-shaped 
flowersinsummer. They must have a sunny place and 
light, well-drained soil. The best way to increase them 
is by sowing seeds in September. The favourite is 
Ononis fruticosa, with reddish-purple flowers. O. 
rotundifolia has rose-coloured blooms and is rather less 


vigorous. 


Papaver (Poppy) 
The alpine poppy (Papaver alpinum) is a dainty little 
plant with grey-green leaves and flowers of various 
shades of colour—rose, yellow, white. It thrives in light 
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soil and a sunny place and is easily increased by seeds 
sown in late summer orin spring. It is not a long-lived 
plant, and it is advisable to sow seeds every year, pre- 
ferably in September. 


The Alpine Poppy 
(Papaver alpinum) 


Ranunculus (Crowfoot) 


Those kinds suitable for planting in the rock garden 
thrive best in moist, sandy, loamy soil; they are not a 
success in very dry positions. They need watering 
freely in spring and early summer if the weather is dry. 
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The white-flowered Ranunculus gramineus, about six 
inches high, is very attractive; so, too, is R. montanus, 
also of low growth and bearing handsome yellow flowers 
in early summer. Others to be recommended are R. 


A rock garden Buttercup 
(Ranunculus) 


amplexicaulis, ten to twelve inches high, with large 
white flowers, and R. aconitifolius, which will reach a 
height of two feet and bears its small white flowers 
freely in spring if planted in moist soil; it is a good bog 
garden plant. They are increased by division in late 
summer or by sowing seeds in spring. 
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Saponaria (Soapwort) 
Saponaria ocymoides is a trailing plant that is easily 


grown in the usual rock garden soil and bears bright 
rose-coloured flowers in early summer. It is not gene- 


The Soapwort (Saponaria 
ocymoides) 


rally long-lived, but is easily raised from seeds sown in 
spring. S. Boisseri, with rose-pink blooms, is also worth 
mentioning. Propagation may be effected by cuttings 
taken in July and inserted in sandy soil in a frame kept 
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closed in the way described in the chapter dealing with 
the propagation of alpine plants from cuttings. 


Schizocodon Soldanelloides 


This is a pretty little Japanese plant, only about four 
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A dainty rock garden plant 
(Schizocodon) 


inches high, that has a tuft of evergreen leaves and in 
spring bears beautiful rose-coloured fringed flowers. 
It will flourish in a position that is slightly shaded during 
the hottest part of the day and in a soil with which peat 
and sand have been mixed freely. It is increased by 
division of the plants in late summer. 


? Shortia (Crimson Leaf) 
Only two kinds are grown in gardens, Shortia 
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galacifolia, with white flowers, and S. uniflora, in which 
they are pink. The plants are evergreen and tufted and 
when in bloom are but a few inches high; the flowers 
are beautifully fringed. The popular name, “crimson 


The ‘‘ Crimson Leaf”’’ (Shortia galacifolia) 


leaf,” is given because the leaves colour well in late 
autumn and remain gay in winter. They like slight 
shade in the hottest part of the day and are best grown 
in soil with which peat and sand have been mixed freely. 
They are increased by detaching rooted pieces in 
September. 


is 
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Silene (Catchfly) 


One of the most difficult of rock garden plants to 
manage successfully is found in this group, namely 
Silene acaulis; but another one, Silene alpestris, is 
perfectly easily grown in light, well-drained soil. 
Silene Schafta also offers no difficulty. Silene acaulis 
forms a small evergreen tuft, and the tiny pink flowers 
appear in early summer; it is, however, often difficult 
to induce the plant to bloom. It should be tried in the 
moraine and must have the protection of a raised piece 
of glass during the late autumn and winter months. 
S. alpestris grows eight or nine inches high and bears 
white flowers in May; and S. Schafta, which flowers in 
mid-summer, has rose-purple blooms. Propagation 
is by division of the plants in September, or S. alpestris 
and S. Schafta may be raised from seeds sown in spring. 


Soldanella Alpina 


Charming little alpine plants which grow only a few 
inches high, have rounded evergreen leaves and bear 
violet-purple fringed flowers in spring. They are 
among the earliest flowers to bloom among the Alps and 
the flowers are often seen peeping between the melting 
snows. The kind generally grown is Soldanella alpina. 
Slight shade and a soil with which sand and peat have 
been mixed are needed. It is advisable to protect them in 
winter by means of glass raised a few inches above them. 
Propagation is by dividing the plants in late summer. 
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Trillium (Wood Lily) 


The favourite Wood Lily is Trillium grandiflorum. 
a woodland plant of North America, which bears a 
whorl of three leaves on a stem about six inches high, 
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The Wood Lily or Trinity Flower 
(Trillium grandiflorum) 


and in spring each stem bears one large white flower 
composed of three petals. Owing to this formation of 
the leaf and bloom Trillium is often called the Trinity 
flower. It needs a shady place and moist soil, that with 
which sand and peat have been mixed being suitable. 
Trillium sessile has dark reddish-purple flowers. The 
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way to increase the Wood Lilies is to lift and separate 
the clumps when the leaves have died down. 


Tropaeolum (Nasturtium) 

Tropaeolum polyphyllum is a trailing plant with 
grey-green leaves and yellow flowers in summer. It 
needs a position fully exposed to the sun, and sandy 
soil, and looks best when planted so that its shoots can 
trail across a rock or fall over a rock face. It may be 
increased by dividing the underground stems in early 
autumn. Tropaeolum tuberosum is of climbing habit 
of growth, but if used in the rock garden it should be 
so planted that its long slender shoots can drape the 
face of a large stone; it bears reddish-yellow flowers in 
summer; the tubers are not hardy, and it is therefore 
advisable to lift them in autumn when the stems have 
died down and store them in a box of sand under cover 
safe from frost for the winter. To obtain an increased 
stock the tubers may be separated in spring. 


Viola 

There are several charming Violas suitable for culti- 
vation in the rock garden, where they thrive in well- 
drained soil and in a position slightly shaded during the 
hottest part of the day. A few of the most attractive 
are V. biflora, yellow; V. calcarata, purple; V. gracilis. 
violet-purple; and V. cucullata, blue and other colours, 
These Violas may be increased by sowing seeds in late 
summer or in spring. 
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Viola cornuta and its numerous varieties are useful 
for the rock garden; they are more vigorous than 
those already named, but not too vigorous. They are 


Flowering shoot of 
Viola cornuta 


very easily raised from seeds. These may be sown 
out of doors in summer to produce flowering plants 
the following year; if raised under glass in early spring 
they will bloom the same year. 


Wahlenbergia 
These are characteristic rock garden plants, small 
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and with handsome blooms that are large for the size 
of the plants; they are closely related to the Bellflowers 
and their blooms are bell-shaped. They thrive best 
in the moraine or in slight shade in well-drained and 
gritty soil. They should be raised from seeds sown in 
spring. The chief are W. pumilio, lilac-blue; W. 
serpyllifolia, violet-blue; and W. saxicola, lilac blue. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Rock Garden Flowers at a Glance 
Bulbs for the Rock Garden 


Anemone apennina, blue, March. 

,,  blanda, pale blue, February—March. 

se nemorosa, white, March—April. 

Ms ranunculoides, yellow, March-April. 
Chionodoxa Luciliae, blue and white, March. 
Colchicum autumnale (Meadow Saffron), deep lavender, 

September. 
Crocus—several spring and autumn flowering sorts. 
Cyclamen Coum, rose-crimson, February. 

. europaeum, rose-crimson, August. 

es ibericum, rose-red, April. 

a Neapolitanum, rose-pink, September. 
Eranthis hyemalis, yellow, February. 

Erythronium dens-canis (Dog’s tooth Violet), various 
colours, March. 
Fritillaria Meleagris (Snake’s head Fritillary) various 
colours, April. 
Galanthus nivalis and Elwesii, white, January-February. 
Hyacinthus amethystinus, blue, May. 
- azureus, blue, March. 
Iris reticulata, violet, fragrant, February. 
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A rock garden favourite—the double white Arabis. 
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Iris histrioides, blue, February. 

Leucojum autumnale (autumn Snowflake), white, July. 
Bs vernum (spring Snowflake), white, March. 

Muscari ‘‘ Heavenly Blue,” blue, April. 


Leh 


A hardy Cyclamen 


Narcissus Bulbocodium (Hoop Petticoat Daffodil), yel- 
low, February. 

cyclamineus (Cyclamen-flowered Daffodil), 
yellow, March. 

minimus, yellow, March. 

minor, yellow, March. 

juncifolius (Rush leaved Daffodil), yellow, 
March. 


9? 
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Oxalis adenophylla, lilac-pink, May. 
»» enneaphylla, white, June. 
»» lobata, yellow, September. 
Scilla sibirica, blue, March. 
Triteleia uniflora (spring Star Flower), May. 
Tulipa Clusiana, white and red, April 
», Kaufmanniana, white and yellow, March. 
1» persica, yellow, April. 
»» pulchella, crimson, March. 


For Sunny Places 


Note :—This is only a selection of some of the best as the 
greater number of rock plants like sun. 
Acaena Buchanani, grey leaves, trailing plant. 
Acantholimon glumaceum (Prickly Thrift), 3”, rose, 
June. 

Achillea ageratifolia, 6”, white, June. 

»  argentea, 4”, white, June. 

»  Lewisii, 4", yellow, June. 
Aethionema grandiflorum and persicum, 10”, pink, June. 
Alyssum saxatile (Gold Dust), 6”, yellow, May. 

»  Ccitrinum, 6”, pale yellow, May. 


“s spinosum, 6”, white, June. 
Androsace carnea, 2”, pink, May. 
* lanuginosa, 4”, pink, June. 
‘. sarmentosa, 4", pink, May. 


Antennaria tomentosa, 1”, white, May. 
Arabis albida flore pleno, 10", April. 
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Arenaria grandiflora, 6”, white, May. 
. montana, 4”, white, May. 
Armeria caespitosa (Thrift), 3”, pink, June. 
a laucheana, 6”, crimson, June. 
Artemisia pedemontana, 4”, silvery foliage 
Asperula Gussoni (Woodruffe), 3”, pink, June. 
Aubrietia—many varieties in rose, mauve and purple, 4”, 
April-May. 


Bellflower and Wallflower 

Campanula—most of the low growing sorts are happy in 

sunshine if in deep sandy, loamy soil. 
Cheiranthus alpinus (Wallflower), 6”, yellow, May 
Pamela Purshouse, 6”, yellow, 
May. ; 
Corydalis lutea (Fumitory), 6”, yellow, May. 
Cytisus Ardoinei, 6”, yellow, June. 


39 ” 


Cheddar Pink 


Dianthus caesius (Cheddar Pink) and others, June. 
Dryas octopetala, trailing, white, June. 
Erinus alpinus, 3”, purple, April. 

a » albus, 3”, white, April. 
Erodium chamaedryoides, 3”, white, June. 
chrysanthum, 3”, yellow, June. 

B guttatum, 9”, white, June. 
Genista dalmatica (Broom), 9”, yellow, May. 
Gentiana acaulis (Gentian), 6”, blue, May. 
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Gentiana cruciata, 9”, blue, June. 
»  Farreri, 6”, blue, July. 
»»  verna, 3”, blue, May. 
Geranium argenteum, 6”, pink, July. 
e cinereum, 6”, pink, July. 


BS lancastriense, 4”, pink, June. 
Gypsophila repens, 3”, white, June. 
BE » rosea, 3”, rose, June. 
Sun Rose 


Helianthemum (Sun Rose), many varieties, 8’-12”, June 
Helichrysum bellidioides, 2”, white, June 
Hypericum coris, 6”, yellow, June. 
5 fragile, 6", yellow, June. 
reptans, 1”, yellow, July. 
Iberis (Evergreen Candytuft), sempervirens and others 
6”-12”, white, May. 
Lavender ‘‘ Dwarf Munstead,” 18”, blue. May. 


Edelweiss 


Leontopodium alpinum (Edelweiss), 6”, white, June. 
Linaria alpina (Toadflax), purple and yellow, 6”, June. 
Linum narbonense (blue Flax), 12”, blue, June-July. 
»  arboreum (yellow Flax), 10”, yellow, June-Jul ys 
Lithospermum prostratum, 4”, blue, May. 
_Lychnis Lagascae, 6”, rose, July. 
Morisia hypogaea, 3”, yellow, May. 
Nepeta Wilsoni, 12”, blue, June. 
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Nepeta Mussinii, 12”, lavender, June. 
Oenothera caespitosa (Evening Primrose) trailing, white, 
June. : 
“e! missouriensis, trailing, yellow, June. 
Onosma echioides, 6”, yellow, May. 
oe albo-roseum, 6”, white, June. 


Alpine Poppy 

Origanum hybridum (Marjoram), 6”, rose, August. 
Papaver alpinum (Poppy), 6”, various colours, June. 
Phlox divaricata, 9”, pale blue, May. 

», | amoena, 6”, rose-purple, May. 

5 ovata, 12”, rose, May. 

,,  setacea, in various colours, 6”,, May. 
Potentilla ambigua (Potentil), 3”, yellow, June. 

Bs nitida, 1”, pink, June. 


Stonecrop and Houseleek 

Saponaria ocymoides, trailing, rose, May. 
Saxifraga, silvery, many different sorts. 
Sedum (Stonecrop), many sorts. 
Sempervivum (Houseleek), many sorts. 
Silene acaulis, 2”, rose, May. 

,,  alpestris, 3”, white, May. 
Thymus lanuginosus (Woolly Thyme) and T. Serpyllum 

coccineus, red, trailing, May. 
Tunica Saxifraga, 6”, pale pink, July. 
Veronica rupestris (Speedwell), 2” blue, July. 
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Veronica taurica, 3”, blue, June. 
Zauschneria californica, 9”, orange-red, September. 


For Walls 


Acaena Buchanani, grey leaves, trailing. 
Acantholimon glumaceum, 3”, rose, June. 
Achillea ageratifolia, 6”, white, June. 

on argentea, 4”, white, June. 
Aethionema grandiflorum, 10”, pink, June. 
Alyssum saxatile, 6”, yellow, May. 

3 »»  Citrinum, 6”, yellow, May. 

ra spinosum, 6”, white, May. 


Trailing Snapdragon 
Androsace lanuginosa, trailing, lilac, July. 

4 sarmentosa, 4”, pink, June. 
Anthemis Aizoon, 6”, white, June. 
Antirrhinum asarina, trailing, yellow, June. 
Arenaria balearica, creeper, white, May. 

S montana, 6”, white, May. 
Armeria caespitosa, 3”, pink, July. 
Artemisia stelleriana, 12”, silvery foliage. 
Asperula suberosa, 2”, rose, June. 
Aubrietia, 4”, April-May. 

Campanula carpatica, 9”, blue, July. 

e garganica, 3”, blue, June. 

es it hirsuta, 3”, blue and white, July. 

hy ai muralis, 6”, blue, June. 
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Cerastium Biebersteinii and tomentosum, 6’—8”, white, 
June. 


Rockery Wallflower 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, 6”, blue, September. 
Cheiranthus Allioni, 6”, orange, May. 

a alpinus, 6”, yellow, May. 
Dianthus caesius, 6”, rose-purple. 
Erinus alpinus, 4”, rose-purple, April. 
Genista tinctoria fl. pl., trailing, yellow, July. 
Geranium argenteum, 6”, rose, July. 
lancastriense, 3”, rose, May. 


Creeping Gypsophila 

Gypsophila repens, trailing, white, June. 
Helianthemum, or Sun Rose, in variety, 8’-12”, June. 
Hypericum coris, 6”, yellow, June. 
fragile, 6”, yellow, June. 

ap reptans, 3”, yellow, June. 
Iberis sempervirens, 6”, white, May. 
Linaria cymbalaria, 2”, lilac-purple, June. 
Linum alpinum, 6”, blue, May. 

» flavum, 9”, yellow, June. 
Nepeta Mussinii, 2”, lavender, June. 
Oenothera missouriensis, 6”, yellow, July. 
Ononis fruticosa, 15”, pink, June. 
Origanum hybridum, 6”, rose—purple, August. 
Pinks in variety, especially the Cheddar Pink (Dianthus 
caesius and the varieties of Dianthus plumarius). 
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Polygonum affine, 9”, pink, August. 
*, vaccinifolium, 3”, pink, September. 


Primula and Saxifrage 
Primula Auricula, yellow, 6’-8”, April-May. 
Ramondia pyrénaica 3”, purple, July, needs a shady 
crevice. 

Saponaria ocymoides, trailing, pink, May. 
Saxifraga, many of the silvery sorts. 

3 apiculata, 2”, yellow, February. 
Sedum (Stonecrop), and Sempervivum (Houseleek), any 

of these. 


Thyme 
Thymus lanuginosus and Serpyllum coccineus. 
Veronica rupestris, 3”, blue, June. 


For the Moraine 
Aethionema coridifolium, 3”, pink, June. 
Androsace glacialis, 1”, rose-white, May. 

a primuloides, 4”, pink, May. 

Ms villosa, 3”, white, May. 
Anemone vernalis, 4”, white, March. 
Armeria caespitosa, 1”, pink, May. 
Anthemis Aizoon, 5”, white, June. 
Asperula Gussonii, 1”, pink, May. 

»,  tuberosa, 2”, pink, June. 


Choice Bellflowers 
Campanula Allioni, 3”, purple, June. 
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Campanula cenisia, 1”, blue, June. 
a excisa, 3”, blue, July. 
és pulla, 6”, blue, July. 
3 Raineri, 3”, blue, July. 
a Waldsteiniana, 3”, lavender, July. 
3 Zoysii, 4”, blue, July. 
Cyananthus lobatus, 4”, blue, July. 


The Spring Gentian 
Dianthus alpinus, 4”, rose, June. 


Pe arvernensis, 3”, pink, June. 
ae Freynii, 1”, blush, June. 
neglectus, 6”, rose, June. 

" glacialis, 4”, rose, June. 


Douglasia vitaliana, }”, yellow, May. 
Draba dedeana, 3”, yellow, May. 

»»  pyrenaica, 1”, lilac, May. 
Gentiana verna, 2”, blue, May. 
Iberis petraea, 2”, white, June. 
Leontopodium alpinum, 6”, white, June. 
Linaria alpina, 3”, purple and yellow, May. 
Lithospermum Gastoni, 4”, blue, May. 
Morisia hypogaea, 3”, yellow, May. 
Omphalodes Luciliae, 9”, blue, June. 
Papaver alpinum, 6”, orange and yellow, June. 

Pentstemon and Potentil 

Pentstemon Davidsonii, 3”, red, May. 


F* 
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Potentilla nitida, 4”, pink, June. 

a » alba, 4”, white, June. 
Ranunculus gacialls, 5", white, May. 
Raoulia australis, 3”, sheds foliage. 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, 4”, rose-purple, March. 
Silene acaulis, 2”, various, May. 
Wahlenbergia pumilio, 3”, violet, May. 

a serpyllifolia, trailing, blue, May. 


For Shady Places 
Acaena microphylla, trailing. 
Adonis amurensis, 12”, yellow, February. 
»  vernalis, 12”, yellow, May. 
Anemone apennina, 6”, blue, March-April. 
nA Hepatica, 6”, blue and other colours, Febru- 
ary—March. 
:, nemorosa, 6”, white, March-April. 
»  Robinsoniana, 6”, blue, March-April. 
sylvestris, 9”, white, May. 
ne simplicifolia, 9”, white, July. 
Campanula, most of the Campanulas will thrive in shade. 
Cardamine trifoliata, 5”, white, April. 
Chrysogonum virginianum, 12", yellow, May. 


Hardy Cyclamen 
Cyclamen Coum, 3", rose-purple, February. 
ve europaeum, 3”, rose-purple, August. 
ts neapolitanum, 3”, rose-purple, September. 
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Daphne Blagayana, 6”, white, April. 

Dicentra eximia, 12”, rose, April. . 

Epimedium alpinum, 12”, crimson and yellow, April- 
May. 

Gaultheria procumbens, 6”, white, May. 

Gentiana asclepiadea, 18”, blue, July. 


Iris and Oxalis 


Hacquetia epipactis, 2”, yellow, February. 

Hutchinsia alpina, 3”, white, May. 

Iberis sempervirens, 10’~12”, white, April. 

Iris cristata, 4”, blue, May. 

Lithospermum prostratum, 4”, blue, April-May. 

Lysimachia nummularia, trailing, yellow, May. 

Omphalodes verna, 4”, blue, April. 

Oxalis enneaphylla, 3”, white, June. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium, 3”, pink, September. 

Potentilla ambigua, 3”, yellow, June. 

Primula Auricula, 6”, yellow, April-May. 

denticulata, 12”, lavender-purple, March. 

japonica, 24”, rose, crimson, May. 

Juliae, 3”, carmine, April. Ail the moisture- 
loving, as distinct from the rock Primulas, 


like shade. 


9 
” 
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Pyrenean Primrose 


Pyrola rotundifolia, 9”, white, May. 
Ramondia pyrenaica, 4”, violet-blue, May. 
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Sanguinaria canadensis, 6”, white, April. 
Saxifraga—all the mossy Saxifrages. 
Shortia galacifolia, 6”, white, April. 
Soldanella alpina, 4”, blue, April. 
Tiarella cordifolia, 9”, white, April. 
Trillium grandiflorum, 9”, white, May. 
Viola cornuta and its many varieties. 

»» gracilis and its varieties. 


For Paved Paths and Steps 


Acaena Buchanani, trailing, grey leaves. 

»» microphylla, trailing, crimson, autumn. 
Achillea argentea, 6”, white, June. 

»»  Tupestris, 8”, white, June. 

- tomentosa, 6”, yellow, June. 

»» | umbellata, 6”, white, June. 
Alyssum montanum, 3”, yellow, June. 
Ajuga Brockbankii, 9”, blue, June. 
Antennaria dioica rosea, 3”, rose, May. 

se tomentosa, 3”, white, May. 
Arenaria balearica, 1”, white, June. 

», grandiflora, 6”, white, May. 

»» Verna, 3”, white, May. 


Bellflowers and Pinks 
Asperula odorata (Woodruffe), 6”, white, July. 
Calceolaria polyrhiza, 6”, yellow, July. 
Calamintha alpina, 3”, violet, May. 
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Campanula pusilla, 3”, blue, May. 

a Stansfieldii, 3”, violet, June. 
Corydalis lutea, 8”, yellow, May. 
Cotula squalida, 1”, green, July. 
Dianthus caesius, 6”, rose-purple, June. 
deltoides, 6”, rose, June. 
graniticus, 6”, rose-red, June. 


%” 
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Alpine Toadflax 


Erinus alpinus, 2”, rose-purple, June. 
Gypsophila cerastoides, 2”, white, June. 
Globularia trichosantha, 3”, blue, June. 
Herniaria glabra, 1”, green. 
Linaria alpina, 6”, purple and yellow, ‘May. 
»» hepaticaefolia, 3”, blue, May. 
Mazus pumilio, 3”, purple, June. 
», rugosus, 6”, purple, June. 
Mentha Requienii, 1”, fragrant leaves. 
Papaver alpinum, 6”, orange and yellow, July. 
Polemonium humile, 1”, blue, June. 
Raoulia australis, 1”, silvery leaves. 


Stonecrops of various Colours 


Saxifraga Elizabethae, 3”, yellow, March. 
silvery, many sorts. 

. hypnoides, 3’—6”, white, March. 
Sedum acre, 3”, yellow, June. 
album, 3”, white, July. 
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Sedum dasyphyllum, 2”, white, July. 

i hispanicum, 2”, white, July. 

»  Lydium, 2”, white, July. 

»  rupestre, 3”, white, July. 
Thymus Serpyllum coccineus, 4”, red, June. 
Tunica Saxifraga, 3”, white, July. 


With Fragrant Flowers or Leaves 
Alyssum saxatile, 9”, yellow, May. 

PA = citrinum, 9”, yellow, May. 
Calamintha alpina, 3”, violet, May. 
Cheiranthus Allioni, 12”, orange-yellow, May. 

- alpinus, 6”, yellow, April. 
a mutabilis, 9”, purple, May. 
Fe Pamela Purshouse, 6”, yellow, April 
“ linifolius, 4”, mauve, June. 
Daphne Blagayana, 9”, white, April. 
Pa Cneorum, 9”, rose, May. 


Pink and Iris 


Dianthus caesius, 6”, rose, June. 
petraeus, 6”, white, June. 
* fragrans, 12”, white, June. 
Draba pyrenaica, 1”, lilac, May. 
Iris reticulata, 9”, violet-blue, February. 
5, Stylosa, 12”, lavender, winter. 
Linnaea borealis, 1”, pink, June. 
Mentha Requieni, 4", purple, June. 


FRAGRANT ROCK PLANTS 


Micromeria corsica, 6”, pale pink, July. 
¥ Douglasii, 4”, white, July. 


Phlox and Auricula 


Onosma taurica, 9”, yellow, June. 
Oxalis enneaphylla, 6”, white, May. 
Phlox Douglasii, 1”, lavender, May. 
Primula Auricula, 6’, yellow, April. 
»  involucrata, 9”, white, June. 
marginata, 4”, lilac, April. 
,,  Sikkimensis, 18”, yellow, May. 
Pyrola rotundifolia, 9”, white, May. 
Thymus Serpyllum and lanuginosus, trailing. 


3° 


With Grey Leaves 


Achillea argentea, 4”, white, June. 
Huteri, 4”, white, May. 

»  umbellata, 8”, white, June. 
Alyssum saxatile, 6”, yellow, May. 

~ spinosum, 6", white, May. 
Androsace lanuginosa, trailing, lilac, July. 
sarmentosa, 4”, rose-pink, June. 


”? 


” 


” ” 


Cerastium or Snow in Summer 


Antennaria dioica, 1”, pink, June. 
Anthemis Aizoon, 6”, white, June. 
Artemesia stelleriana, 9”, yellow, July. 


Chumbyi, 3”, rose, June. 
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Cerastium alpinum, 2”, white, May. 

" Biebersteini, 6”, white, May. 

2 tomentosum, 6”, white, May. 
Dianthus caesius, 6”, rose, June, and other Pinks. 
Erodium chrysanthum, 6”, yellow, June. 
Gypsophila prostrata, trailing, white, June. 
Leontopodium alpinum, 6”, white, June. 
Potentilla nitida, 3”, rose, July. 

Primula marginata, 4”, lilac, April-May. 
Raoulia australis, }”. 
Santolina Chamaecyparissus, 12”, yellow, July. 
Saxifraga, the silver or encrusted sorts of which there are 

many. 

Houseleek and Thyme 

Sedum dasyphyllum, 2”, white, July. 

BS hispanicum, 2”, white, July. 

»  spathulifolium, 4”, yellow, July. 
Sempervivum arachnoideum, 3”, red, June. 

* Laggeri, 4”, red, July. 
Senecio laxifolius, 12”, yellow, June. 
»  Grayii, 2”, yellow, June. 

Thymus lanuginosus, 4”. 

citriodorus ‘‘ Silver Queen,” 8”, June. 
Veronica incana, 9”, blue, June. 


Rock Garden Trees and Shrubs 


Amagydalus nanus (dwarf Almond), 2’, pink or white, 
May. 
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Betula nana (dwarf Birch), 4’. 
Buddleia variabilis var. nanhcensis, 4’, purple, June. 
Cassiope tetragona, 9”, white, May. 
Cistus crispus, 2’, pink, June. 

ladaniferus, 4’, white, June. 

purpureus, 3’, red, June. 

saivaefolius, 2’, white, June. 
(Note:—These are tender in many districts.) 
Cotoneaster adpressa prostrata, white flowers, red fruits 
congesta prostrata, white flowers, red fruits. 
horizontalis, 3’, pinkish flowers, scarlet 


>? 
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bb) 
fruits. 
thymifolia, 6”, white flowers, red fruits. 


Cupressus globosa. 
obtusa nana. 
tetragona nana. 

Ss plumosa nana compacta. 
Cytisus albus, trailing, white, June. 
Beanii, trailing, yellow, May. 

Pr Kewensis, trailing, pale yellow, May. 
Daboecia polifolia, 9 inches, rose-purple, May. 
Daphne Blagayana, trailing, white, April. 

‘ cneorum, 9”, rose-pink, May. 

Erica carnea, rose-red, 6”, early spring. 
Hedera conglomerata, dwarf Ivy. 
Juniperus hibernica compressa, slender, pyramidal. 
cf sabina tamariscifolia, trailing. 
Lavandula Munstead variety, lavender blue, 9”, July. 
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Ledum buxifolium, 12”, white, May. 
Picea pygmaea. 
Pinus montana. 
Rhododendron ferrugineum, 18”, rosy-red, May. 
Rosmarinus officinalis (Rosemary). 
Salix Boydii, silvery leaves. 
», lanata, woolly leaves. 
»» repens. 
Senecio laxifolius, 18”, trailing, yellow, June. 
»  Grayii, 18”, trailing, yellow, June. 
Taxus baccata pygmaea, dwarf Yew. 


Plant these in Peaty Soil 
Androsace pubescens, 1”, white, June. 
a pyrenaica, 1”, white, June. 


Anemone baldensis, 6”, white, June. 

‘5 palmata, 9”, yellow, July. 

ri rivularis, 12”, white, July. 
Aquilegia glandulosa, 18”, blue-white, May. 
Calceolaria polyrhiza, 2”, yellow, June. 
Campanula Allioni, 3”, purple, June. 

Cg cenisia, 1”, blue, July. 

# excisa, 3”, violet, July. 
Cyananthus lobatus, 4”, blue, June. 


Rose and White Daphnes 
Cypripedium (Lady’s Slipper Orchid). 
Daphne Blagayana, trailing, white, April. 


PLANTS FOR PEAT SOIL 17I 


Daphne Cneorum, 9", rose, May. 
Dianthus Freynei, 1”, white, June. 

»  glacialis, 4”, rose, June. 

»,  microlepis, 1”, rose, June. 
Epimedium. 
Erica (Heath). 
Eritrichium nanum, 1”, blue, May. 
Galax aphylla, 6”, white, May. 
Gaultheria procumbens, 6", white, May 
Haberlea rhodopensis, 6”, lilac, June. 
Helonias bullata, 12”, red, May. 
Houstonia caerulea, 1”, blue, May. 
Jankaea Heldreichii, 1”, purple, May. 
Linnaea borealis, }”, pink, June. 
Lithospermum prostratum, 3”, blue, June. 

a ee Heavenly Blue, blue, June. 

Mertensia echioides, 9”, blue, July. 

* primuloides, 6”, violet, May. 
Orchis. 
Ourisia coccinea, 6”, crimson, June 
Pratia augulata, trailing, white, June. 
Primula in great variety, including most of the moisture- 

loving kinds. 

Pyrola rotundifolia, 3”, white, June. 
Ramondia pyrenaica, 6”, purple, June. 

* serbica, 6”, purple, June. 
Rhododendron. 
Saxifraga aizoides, 4", yellow, April. 
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Saxifraga Hirculus major, 9”, yellow, May. 
Schizocodon soldanelloides, 3”, blue, June. 
Tiarella cordifolia, 9”, white, June. 


With Blue, Bluish or Purple Flowers 
Anemone nemorosa caerulea, 6”, blue, April. 
ft se Blue Bonnet, 6”, blue, April. 
a a Robinsoniana, 6”, blue, April. 
Aquilegia glandulosa. 
Ajuga Brockbankii, 9”, blue, June. 
Aster alpinus, 6”, violet-purple, June. 
Aubrietia (many varieties). 
Campanula. 
Cerotastigma plumbaginoides 10”, blue, September. 
Cyananthus lobatus, 6”, blue, June. 
Gentiana acaulis, 6”, blue, May. 
> Farreri, 6”, blue, July. 
ss septemfida, 12”, blue, July. 
vy sino-ornata, 6”, blue, September. 
‘ verna, 3”, blue, May. 
Globularia cordifolia, 6”, blue, June. 
= trichosantha, 6”, blue, June. 


Iris and Lithospermum 
Hepatica. 
Iris cristata, 4”, blue, May. 
», lacustris, 3”, blue, May. 
Linaria alpina, 6”, violet, July. 


WITH BLUE FLOWERS 173 


Linaria pallida, trailing, lilac, June. 
Lithospermum intermedium, 12", blue, June. 


» petraeum, 6”, blue, June 
ss prostratum, fee Blue, trailing, 
blue, June. 


Mertensia primuloides, 6”, blue, May. 
Omphalodes cappadocica, 12”, blue, June. 
" verna, 6”, blue, March. 

Phlox canadensis Laphami, 9”, blue, May. 

,» setacea erubescens, g", lilac, May. 

,, lilacina, 9”, purple-mauve, May. 

,, Newry Seedling, 9’, lilac-mauve, May. 
Polemonium humile, 9”, blue, June. 
Veronica rupestris, trailing, blue, June. 


With Pink, Rose, or Red Flowers 


Acaena microphylla, trailing, red, June. 
Aethionema coridifolium, 9”, rose, May. 

sh Warley Hybrid, 9’, rose, May. 
Androsace carnea, 3”, rose, May. 

- Chumbyi, 3”, pink, May. 

= Laggeri, 3”, pink, May. 
Armeria laucheana, 6”, red, June. 
Aubrietia Crimson King, 6”, crimson, May. 
Fire King, 6”, red, May. 
Leitchlinii, 6”, carmine, May. 
Daphne cneorum, 12", rosy pink, April. 
Dianthus. 
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Erinus alpinus, 6”, red, May. 
Geranium argenteum, 6”, blush pink, June. 
Gypsophila repens rosea, trailing, pink, July 
Lychnis alpina, 4”, red, June. 
Ononis rotundifolius, 12”, rose, July. 
Ourisia coccinea, 4”, red, July. 
Phlox (dwarf). 
Polygonum affine, 6”, red, August. 
Saponaria ocymoides, trailing, pink, May. 
Saxifraga (many pink and red mossy varieties). 
a Aizoon rosea, 6”, rose, May. 
- Kolenatiana, 9”, pink, May. 
7 Irvingi, 3”, pink, April. 


Pink Stonecrop 


Sedum Ewersii, 3”, rose, June. 

» glaucum, 3”, pink, June. 

»» Spurium coccineum, trailing, red, July. 
Sempervivum arachnoideum. 
Silene acaulis, 2”, pink, May. 

»» Schafta, 4”, rose-magenta, August. 


With Yellow Flowers 


Achillea tomentosa, 6”, yellow, May. 
Adonis amurensis, 12”, yellow, March. 
»» pyrenaica, 9”, yellow, June. 

4, vernalis, 9”, yellow, May. 
Alyssum argenteum, 4”, yellow, June. 
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Alyssum montanum, 3", yellow, June. 
¥e saxatile, 9”, yellow, May. 


Yellow Anemone 


Anemone ranunculoides, 6”, yellow, April. 
Calceolaria polyrhiza, 6”, yellow, June. 
Cheiranthus alpinus, 9”, yellow, May. 

5 Pamela Purshouse, 9”, yellow, May. 
Coronilla iberica, trailing, yellow, June. 
Corydalis cheilanthifolia, 12”, yellow, June. 

= lutea, 9”, yellow, June. 
Cytisus Ardoinei, 6", yellow, June. 

,,  Salomoni, 3"; yellow, April. 
Epimedium sulphureum, 12”, yellow, May. 
Linum arboreum, 9”, yellow, June. 

» flavum, 9”, yellow, June. 


Some Yellow Flowers 


Lysimachia nummularia, trailing, yellow, April. 
Oenothera missouriensis, trailing, yellow, June. 
Onosma echioides, 7”, yellow, May. 
Primula Auricula. 
Saxifraga azoides, 6”, yellow, May. 
Sedum Kamtschaticum, 6”, yellow, July. 
obtusatum, 3”, yellow, July. 

, spathulatum, 4", yellow, July. 
Viola gracilis lutea, 6", yellow, May. 
Waldsteinia trifolia, trailing, yellow, April. 
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These Dislike Lime in the Soil 
Androsace carnea. 
Campanula Allioni. 
a cenisia. 
Es excisa, 
Dianthus glacialis. 
£ neglectus. 
Draba frigida. 
» laevigata. 
» stellata. 
Erica, nearly all except carnea. 
Eritrichium nanum. 
Geranium aconitifolium. 
Geum reptans. 
Ranunculus crenatus. 

- glacialis. 
Rhododendrons (most). 
Saponaria lutea. 

Silene pumila. 
»» rupestris. 


These Like Lime in the Soil 


Anemone Halleri, 6”, violet, May. 
* Pulsatilla, 6”, purple, April. 
Campanula pulla, 3”, purple, July. 
“ Raineri, 1”, lavender, July. 
Draba (Petrocallis) pyrenaica, 1”, lilac, May. 
Lithospermum Gastonii, 12”, blue and white, July. 


PLANTS THAT LIKE LIME 


Phyteuma comosum, 1”, lilac, July. 
Primula (Auricula section mainly). 
Potentilla nitida, 2”, pink, June. 

BS bak alba, 2”, white, June. 
Ranunculus parnassifolius, 3”, white, May. 
= Seguieri, 3”, white, May. 

Saxifrages (Silvery). 

Silene Elizabethae, 3”, rose, July. 

Thlaspi rotundifolia, 1”, lilac, May. 
Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia, trailing, purple, June. 
Viola alpina, 3”, purple, May. 


Easily Grown Rock Plants 


Alyssum 

Anemone. 

Arabis. 

Arenaria. 

Aubrietia. 

Campanula, except Allioni, cenisia, excisa. 

Cerastium. 

Dianthus (nearly all). 

Erodium chamaedryoides, 6”, white, June. 
»  guttatum, 5”, white, June. 

Erysimum. 

Geranium. 

Geum. 


Gypsophila. 
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Sun Rose and Edelweiss 

Helianthemum. 
Hutchinsia alpina, 4”, white, May. 
Hypericum. 
Iberis. 
Leontopodium alpinum, 6”, white, June. 
Linum. 
Lychnis. 
Papaver alpinum, 3”, rose, yellow. 
Phlox. 
Potentiila alba, 3”, white, May. 

a ambigua, 3”, yellow, June. 

a Miss Willmott, 6”, red, June. 


Many Primulas to Choose from 


Primula Auricula. 
»  Beesiana, 24”, magenta, June. 
»  Bulleyana, 18”, yellow, June. 
»  calycina, 4”, purple, June. 
»  capitata, 12”, blue, July. 
»»  cashmiriana, 12”, lilac, May. 
»,  Clusiana, 4”, rose, June. 
»,  cockburniana, 9”, orange-scarlet, June, 
»  cortusoides, 12”, rose, June. 
»»  denticulata, 9”, lilac, March. 
»»  frondosa, 6”, rosy-lilac, May. 
»» japonica, 15”, various, June. 
»  Juliae, 6”, carmine, May. 


EASILY GROWN ROCK PLANTS 


Primula luteola, 12”, yellow, June. 


marginata, 4”, lavender, April. 
Poissoni, 18”, purple, June. 
pulverulenta, 24”, crimson, June. 
pubescens alba, 24”, white, June. 
sikkimensis, 18”, yellow, May. 
viscosa, 4”, rose, June. 


Ranunculus aconitifolus, 24”, white, May. 


> 


99 


amplexicaulis, 12”, white, June. 
gramineus, 9”, yellow, May. 


Saponaria ocymoides, trailing, pink, May. 
Saxifraga apiculata, 2”, yellow, March. 


Boydii alba, 2”, white, April. 
caespitosa, 3”,white, May. 
carniolica, 15”, white, May. 
ceratophylla, 9”, white, May. 
cochlearis, 4”; white, May. 
cotyledon, 2’, white, May. 
crustata, 9”, white, May. 
cuneifolia, 2”, white, May. 
decipiens, 3”, white, red, May. 
Elizabethae, 3”, yellow, March. 
Engleri, 15”, white, May. 
exarata, 9”, white, May. 
hypnoides, 4”, white, May. 
linuglata, 1 5-18”, white, May. 
sancta, 3”, yellow, March. 
Wallacei, 6”, white, May. 
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Sedum. 
Sempervivum. 
Silene alpestris, 9”, white, May. 
» schafta, 6”, rose, magenta, July. 
Tunica Saxifraga, trailing, white and pink, July. 
Veronica rupestris, trailing, blue, July. 


INDEX 


Acaena, 77, 113 

Acantholimon glumaceum, 114 

Achillea, 114 

Adonis, 115 

Aethionema, 79 

, taking cuttings, 73 

Ajuga, 116 

Alchemilla, 116 

Alpine flowers for the unheated green- 
house, 62 

—— ——,, characteristics of, 5 

Alyssum, 80 

—— saxatile for walls, 45 

, taking cuttings, 73 

Androsace, taking cuttings, 73 

Anernone, 118 

, wood, 117 

Annuals for rockery, §9 

Antennaria, 119 : 

Anthemis, 119 

Anthyllis montana, 120 

Antirrhinum, 120 

Aquilegia, 121 

Arabis, 81 

for wails, 46 

, taking cuttings, 73 

Arenaria, $3 

Armeria, 122 

Arnebia, 123 

Asperula, 123 

Aster, 124 

Aubrietia, $3 

— , dividing, 76 

for wall gardens, 45 

, taking cuttings, 73 

Avens, 132 


Barrenwort, 129 


Beginner, twenty-four rock plants for 
the, 78 

Bellflower, 84 

Bellflowers for walls, 47 ‘ 

Blue, bluish or purple flowers, alpha- 
betical list of plants with, 172 

Bluets, 135 

Bog garden, the, 57 

, plants for the, 58 

Bugle, 116 

Building a rock garden, 16 

Bulbocodium vernum, 39 

Bulbs, 38 

, list of, 152 

Bur, New Zealand, 78, 113 


Calandrinia, 124 

Calceolaria, 124 

Campanula, $4 

, taking cuttings, 73 

for walls, 47 

Campion, 137 

Candytuft, evergreen, 92 

, for walls, 46 

, Lebanon, 79 

, perennial, taking cuttings, 73 
Carpenter’s Leaf, 131 
Catchfly, 147 

Cat’s Ear, 119 

Cerastium, taking cuttings, 73 
Chalk plant, creeping, 90 
Chamomile, 119 

Cheddar Pink, 87 
Cheiranthus, 125 

, taking cuttings, 73 
Chionodoxa Luciliae, 39 
Chrysogonum virginianum, 126 
Cobweb Houseleek, 110 
Columbine, 121 
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Concrete, making for a garden pool, 54 
Conifers, pigmy evergreen, 49 
Corydalis, 126 

Cotula squalida, 127 

Cowslip, Sikkim, 1o1 

Crane’s Bill, 131 

Cress, Rock, 81 

9 , purple, 83 

Crimson Leaf, 145 

Crocuses, 39 

Crosswort, 127 

Crowfoot, 142 

Crucianella, 127 

Cuttings, increasing plants by, 71 
, plants to grow from, 73 
Cytisus Ardoinii, 48 

kewensis, 48 


Daffodils, 38 

Daisy, Globe, 133 
Daphne, 127 

cneorum, 48 
mezereum, 48 
Dianthus, $7 

caesius, 87 

deltoides, 88 

, taking cuttings, 73 
for walls, 46 
Division, increasing plants by, 75 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, 40 
Draba, 128 

Drainage, importance of, 8 
Dryas, 128 


Easily grown rock plants, list of, 177 
Edelweiss, 93 

Epigaea, 129 
Epimedium, 129 
Eranthis hyemalis, 39 
Erigeron, 129 
Eritrichium nanum, 130 
Erodium, 130 
Erysimum, 131 
Erythronium, 40 
Evening Primrose, 140 


Fairy Wallflower, 131 
Flax, 94 


Flax, taking cuttings, 74 

Fleabane, 129 

Forget-me-not, 139 

Fragrant flowers or leaves, list of 
plants with, 166 

Fritillary, 40 

Fumitory, 126 


Galax aphylla, 131 

Garland Flower, the, 48 

Gentian, 89 

Gentiana, 89 

Geranium, 131 

Geum, 132 

Globe Daisy, 133 

Globularia, 133 

Glory of the Snow, 39 

Greenhouse, unheated, alpine flowers 
for the, 62 

Grey leaves, list of plants with, 167 

Grape Hyacinths, 40 

Gromwell, 94 

Grouping plants, 31 

Gypsophila repens, 90 

Haberlea rhodopensis, 134 

Helianthemum, 48, 92 

Heron’s Bill, 130 

Houseleek, 109 

, Cobweb, 110 

for walls, 46 

Houstonia coerulea, 135 

Hypericum 135 


Iberis, 92 

sempervirens for walls, 46 

, taking cuttings, 73 

Increasing plants by cuttings, 71 

by division, 75 

Iris, Siberian, for the bog garden, 58 

Irises, dwarf bearded Crimean flag, 
dividing, 76 

, early-fowering, 38 


Japanese Maples, 49 
Jasmine, Rock, 80 


Kidney Vetch, 120 
Lady’s Mantle 116 


INDEX 


Lebanon Candytuft, 79 

Leontopodium, 93 

Lewisia, 135 

Lily, Wood, 148 

Lime in the soil, plants that dislike, 
176 


, plants that like, 176 
Limestone, 25 

Linaria, 136 

, taking cuttings, 73 

Linnaea, borealis, 136 

Linum, 94 

, taking cuttings, 74 
Lithospermum, 74, 94 

London Pride, 106 

Lychnis, 137 


Maids of France, 58 
Making a start, 8 

Maples, Japanese, 49 

May Flower, 129 
Meconopsis, 138 

Milfoil, 114 

Moraine, the, 5° 

, list of plants for, 160 
, situation for, 51 
Morisia hypogaea, 139 
Moss Pink, the, 96 
Mountain Avens, 128 
Mountain Everlasting, 119 
Muscari, 40 

Myosotis, 139 


Nasturtium, 149 

Nepeta Glechoma variegata, taking 
cuttings, 74 

New Zealand Bur, 78, 113 


Oenothera, 140 
Omphalodes, 140 
Ononis, 141 
Oxalis, 94 


Papaver, 141 

Pasque Flower, the, 116 

Paved Paths and Steps, list of plants 
for, 164 

Peaty soil, list of plants for, 170 
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Phlox, 95 

—— subulata, 96 

, taking cuttings, 74 

——, dividing, 77 

Pink, Cheddar, 87 

——, Maiden, 88 

——, Moss, 96 

, rose or red flowers, list of plants 
with, 173 

Pinks, 37 

——, Alpine, dividing, 77 

for walls, 46 

Planting, best time for, 29 

Pool, garden, making a, 54 

Poppy, Alpine, 141 

Poppywort, 138 

Prickly Thrift, 114 

Primula, 96 

Auricula, 98 

japonica, 10% 

-—— Sikkimensis, 101 

Primulas for the bog garden, 58 

, spring-flowering, dividing, 77 

Primroses, 96 * 

for the bog garden, 58 

Prophet Flower, 123 

Protecting plants in winter, 35 

Pruning, 36 

“Pulhamite,” 26 


Ramondia pyrenaica, taking cuttings 


Ranunculus, 58, 142 

Rest Harrow, 141 

Rock Cress, 81 

—, purple, 83 

—— Jasmine, $0 

Jasmine, taking cuttings, 73 
Rocks, arranging, 20 

, choosing, 25 

Rose, Sun, 48, 92 


Sandwort, 33 

Saponaria, 144 
Saxifraga, 102 
Kabschia, 105 

, taking cuttings, 74 
—— for walls, 46 


Saxifraga, Mossy, 102 

, Silvery, 104 

Schizocodon soldanelloides, 145 
Scilla, 39 : 
Sedum, 106 + 

Seeds, raising plants from, 66 
Sempervivum, 109 

Shady places, list of plants for, 162 
Shortia, 145 

Shrubs, miniature, 48 

Siberian Iris for the bog garden, 58 
Silene, 147 

Slipperwort, 124 

Snapdragon, 120 

Snowdrop, 40 

Soapwort, 144 

Soil, right kind to use, 33 
Soldanella alpina, 147 

Speedwell, 111 

Spring Star Flower, 39 

Squills, 39 

Starwort, 124 

Stone, wrong sort to use, 14 
Stonecrop, 106 

Stones, arranging, 20 

, choosing, 25 

Sun Rose, 48, 92 

Sunny Places, list of plants for, 154 


Thrift, 122 

» prickly, 114 

Thymus, taking cuttings, 74 
Toadflax,"136 
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Trees and Shrubs for the rock garden, 
list of, 168 

Trees, miniature, 48 

Trillium, 148 

Trinity Flower, 148 

Triteleia uniflora, 39 

Tropaeolum, 149 

Tulips, 40 

Twin Flower, 136 


Veronica, III 

Vetch, Kidney, 120 
Viola, 149 

, taking cuttings, 74 
Violet, Dog’s Tooth, 40 


Wahlenbergia, 150 
Wallflower, 125 

, Fairy, 131 

Wall garden, making a, 42 
Waterside flowers, 57 
Walls, list of plants for, 158 
Watering, 36 

Whitlow Grass, 128 
Windflower, 116 

Winter Aconite, 39 

Wood Anemones, 118 
Lily, 148 

Sorrel, 94 
Woodruffe, 123 


| Yarrow, 114 
Yellow Flowers, list of plants with, 174 
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